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\ RTIST, Landscape Painter, livi ing in the 


Country, has VACANCY for a PUPIL. Seventy minutes’ rail 
from London.—Particulars on application, “R.,” Acapemy Office, 
27, Chancery Is Lane, W.C. 








OR §& ALE, | a fine old PAINTING 

(copy) of HOGARTH’S a ey MODERN CONVER- 

SATION. 2 ft. lin. by 2 ft. vp yA at 58, Upton Road, Church 

Road, Kingsland, N. Also a fine old Painting on Copper-Plate, sub- 

Mer TOWEI R of BABEL. Stamped Peeter Stas, Antwerp, 2 ft. 2in. by 
7in., 1008. 


IL PAINTINGS. for SALE.— 


patiraen has FOUR oars ALA certified, viz., a fine Old 
SHAY rie G. VINCENT, a W. LLER, anda Sir T. LAW- 


RENCE, P.R.A.— For view, ST Fe rena 33, Old Broad Street, 
London, BA 


O PUBLISHERS.—The Advertiser is 


OPEN to an ENGAGEMENT as Manager or ane res) ~——t 
vosition. Thoroughly conversant with all the details of Paper, 
oe Binding, Advertising, &c. — class references.— Address, 
. .» 100, Mercer's Road, Tufnell Park, N 


GQ TAMMERE ERS should read a book by a 


gentleman who cured himself after suffering nearly forty years. 
Price anne —B. Brastry, Brampton Park, near Huntingdon. 











"TYPE-WRITING. 
TT XPE- VRITING G.—MSS., Scientific, and 


all descriptions, Legal D. Plays, &c., 
COPTED with speed and accuracy. Dictations oe n in thorthand or 
Type-writing by expert Type-writers. Special success attained in work 
requiring delicacy and care. Highest testimonials. Pupils taught.— 
Misses E B. & 1. Fannas, 4, Southampton Street, Strand, London 








_CATALOGUES. 
BALDEKER'S& BADDELEY’S GUIDE- 
BOOKS. 


New Detailed CATALOGUE, now ready, sent post free on application. 
Du. au & Co., 37, Soho Square, London. 




















IMPORT: ANT TU ETOMOLOGICAL SOCIETIES AND MUSEUMS. 
Now ready, 8v0, pp. 210, price 16s, 
A SYNONYMIC CATALOGUE of 
NEUROPTERA ODOR ATA, or DR. MES With an 
Appendix of Fossil Species. By W. F. Kinny, F.Z.8, F ES -» &e. 


Gvunsey & Jacksoy, 1, Patcrnoster Rew | (Mr. Van Voorst’s pannaemneend 


FO AUTHORS. 
MESSRS. DIGBY & LONG, 


TUBLISHERS, 

18, BOUVERIE STREET, FLEET STREET, LONDON, E.U., 
Are pre pared to receive and give careful consideration to all Mss. and 
firrange terms for their PUBLICATION. Messrs. DIGBY & LONG 
have also every convenience and ample facilities for the Publication 
uf Magaaines. Editor pial offices if reuuired. Newest ( ‘atalogue post free. 


Now ready, price 5s. 


HE JOURNAT, of the ANTHROPO- 
LOGICAL INSTITUTE of GREAT BRITAIN and IRELAND. 

Vol. XX., No. L., my 1890, 
Vontains Pape rs by T. W. Re, F.G.S.; JG. Gansosx, M.D.; G. F, 


Sno 
JAWRENUE 5 F. Sranuey, F. Gs 3 ak A.W. Mowirr, FG. 
slnthropological Miscellanea. : 


London : Tresxen & Co., Ludgate Hill, 
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SCHOOLS, COLLEGES, &c. 
OWENS COLLEGE,: VICTORIA 


UNIVERSITY, MANCHESTER. 
PROSPECTUSES FOR— 
I. DAY CLASSES. 
If. DEPAR RTMENT of MEDICINE. 
IL. DENTAL DEPARTM 
IV. PHARMACEUTIC At. DEPARTMENT. 
Vv. dN aad for V 
VI. EVENING CLAS: SES. 
Vv IL. SCHOL: ARSHIPS and EXHIBITIONS (£12 to £100 
per annum), 
May be obtained at Mr. Cornisn’s, St. Ann's Square, Manchester, or 
on application to the Registrar 
Hersey W. Hower, M M. Ay Registrar. 


ITY and GUILDS of LONDON INSTI- 
TUTE for the ADVANCEMENT of TECHNICAL 
EDUCATION. 











Presipext—H.R.H. the PRINCE of WALES, K &. 
CHAIRMAN oF CounciIL— 
The Right Hon. the EARL of SELBORNE, F RS. 


SESSION 1890-91. 
MATRICULATION or ENTR: ARS F-EX Amex ATIONS will be held 
on SEPTEMBER 22—24 for the CENTRAL INSTITUTION, and on 


SEPTEMBER 30 for the DAY DEP. \RTMENT of the TECHNICAL 
CULLEGE, FINSBURY. 


CENTRAL INSTITUTION. 


The Courses of Technical Instruction at the ¢ —~ Institution of 
the City and Guilds of London Institute are adaptec the require- 
ments of persons who are preparing to become ( wat Mechanical, or 
Electrical Engineers, Chemical and other Manufacturers, and Teachers 


eras DEPARTMENT under the direction of Prof. 


NEERING DEPARTMENT under Prof. Uxwis, F.R.S., 
-E. (Dean of the Institution) 


M.L. 
—e SICAL and ELECTRICAL DEPARTMENT under Professor 


Ay FERS 
Cc EMICA L DEPARTMENT under Prof. Axrmstrone, Ph.D., F.R.S. 
The NEW SESSION commences on SEPTEMBER 301. The 
Entrance Examination will be held on September 22nd to 24th. 
Programme and full particulars of Courses of Instruction, and of the 
Entrance Scholarships, on application at the Central Institution, 
i, Road, or at the Office of the Institute, Gresham College, 


TECHNICAL COLLEGE, FINSBURY. 


DAY stenies 2f {2 FOR STU pa ad UNDER 
RTEEN YEARS 0 


The Day Classes }- aa City and Guilds of ero ‘Technical College 
Finsbury, provide Technical Instruction for Mechanical and Electrica 
Engineers and Technical Chemists, and are under the direction of 
Professor 8. P. Tuompsox, D.Sc., Principal of She Caliege Professor 
J. Penny, F.R.S.; and Professor R. MeLpot A, FE 

The NEXT SESSION commences on OCTOB SER ll The Entrance 
Examination will be held on September 30th. 

For further particulars of Day and Evening Classes, Scholarshi 
&c., apply at the College, Leonard Street, City Road, E.C., or at t ne 
Office of the lustitute. Joux Watxey, Hon, See. 

City and Guilds of London Institute, 

____Uiresham | C ollege, EC 


UNIVER SRSITY COLLEGE of SOUTH 


WALES and MONMOUTHSHIRE, CARDIFF. 








DEPARTMENT OF ENGINEERING. 
The COUNCIL is prepared te APPOINT an ASSISTANT to the 
ppmetinn yo of ENGINEERING. The gentleman appointed will be 
Sdiool cate Mechanical Engineer who has had Univ rernity or Technical 
1001 | gy The oe will be £120 a year, with a share of 
Ev ening Fees. aperenticns, 9 ether with testimonials and references, 
should be forwarded before SEPTEMBER $111 next to 


Ivor James, Registrar. 
Cardiff, August 6th, 1890. . 


UNIVE RSITY COLLEGE of SOUTH 


WALES and MONMOUTHSHIRE, CARDIFF, 


DEPARTMENT OF PHYSICS, 

The COUNCIL is pougect to APPOINT an ASSISTANT PRO- 
FESSOR of PHYSICS ne stipend will be ~s year with a share 
of Evening Fees. The gentleman appointed will be expected to enter 
upon his work at the beginning of October next. Applications, 
together w ith .—1 and references, should be forwarded before 
SEPTEMBER orn t Ivor James, Registrar. 

Cardiff, August 6th, 1890, 


NIVERSITY COLLEGE of SOUTH 


WALES and MONMOUTHSHIRE, CARDIFF. 


The Council of the University College of South Wales and Mon- 
mouthetize, as a Local Committee of the Cardiff Day Training 

‘ollege, invite CPPLicATiONs for the post of MASTER of 
M ETHOD. The stipend will not = less than £200 perannum. A 
statement of duties can be to the Recistrar. 
Applications, which should be accompanied by + or 
references, must be sent in on or before SEPTEMBER 9ru 


MAES Ivor James, nies. 
UDOR HALL LADIE 


> COLLEGE, 
FOREST HILL, 8.E., LONDON, 
Principals—Rey. Dr. and Mrs. TODD. 


Head Mistress—Miss M. TODD (Girton), Cambridge. 
Professors—Neeley, King’s Coll.; Dr. Duleken, Rudolph Lowman, 

Louis Diehl, Signor Garcia, Larpent, Ferrero Churton Collins, &. 
Full list and references on application. 


Large Gymnasium, Lawn-Tennis Courts, Swimming, aud Riding, 






































UEEN’S SERVICE ACADEMY, 3 and 
4, ELY PLACE, DUBLIN.—The oldest, and among the most 
successful in the United Kingdom : over 2,000 have passed. 
I. All Army Examinations 
al or 4 eaves ice, of, —- Univ, ersities, &e. 

There is not a Corps in the Serv & ora Department under Govern- 
ment that does not owe some of ifs Officers to the Quren’s Senvick 
Acapemy, Dunus. No attempt at cramming; unstirpassed ttaff of 
Specialists under ore? direction of W. CuetWope ChawLey, 
LL.D.. D.C.L., F.R.G.S., F.G.8., F.R. Hist.Soc.. &. 

PHE COLONIAL COLLEGE and 
TRAINING FARMS (Limited), 
Hollesley Bay, Suffolk. 
For the Training of Youths for Colonial Life. 

The College owns and farms a fine Seaside Estate of 1,330 acres, 
*rospectus on application to the Resipent Director. 
PFE IXPENSIVE Sound EDUCATION at 

SCHORNE COLLEGE, WINSLOW.—Over 4 0 Army and Navy 
Boys Clergy Sons, Medical, &c.. have been educated in’ either the 
Classical or Modern side, and the School has a good record. 30 guineas 
ayear; reduced to brothers and orphans. Entrance fec, 5 guineas.— 
Address Rey. Dr. J ames. 
Sr. PAUL'S SCHOOL. —! An EX: AMI- 
NATION for t Sites up about FIFTEEN VACANC un on the 
Foundation will be held on the lorn SEPTEMBER NEXT.—Fot 
information apply to the Bursar, St. Paul's School, West Kensington. 
BRITISH INSTITUTION SCHOLAR- 
SHIP FUND.—At a Meeting of the praatoee ® =a on August 6, 
SCHOLARSHIPS of £50 a year, tenable for tw re awarded— 
ie Painting to FRANK JOSEPH MAC KEXVIE. ‘anil c 2 ee 
MARCH GERE. In eeu to HENRY CHARLES FEHR 
By order of the Trustees. 
BRITISH ASSOCT ATION for the AD- 
VANCEMENT of SCIENCE, 
22, Albemarle Street, London, W. 


The NEXT ANNUAL GENERAL MEETING will be held at 
LEEDS, commencing on WEDNESDAY, Sertemnen 3. 
Presipent Evect— 
Sir FREDERICK AUGUSTUS ABEL, C.B., D.C.L, D.Sc, 
F.R.S., V.P.C.8. 

NOTICE to CONTRIBUTORS of MEMOIRS.—Authors are re- 
minded that, under an arrangement dating from 1871, the acceptance 
of Memoirs and the days on which they are to be read are now as far 
as possible determined by Organising ¢ ‘ommittees for the several Sec- 
tions before the beginning of the Meeting. It has, therefore, become 
necessary, in order to give an opportunity to the Committees ‘of doing 
justice to the several Communications, that each Author should pre- 
pare an Abstract of his Memoir of a length suitable for insertion in the 
published Transactions of the Assoc ation, and the Council aes 
that he will send it, together with the original Memoir, by book pos! 
on or before August 6, addressed thus :—“* General Secretaries, Tieivish 
Association, 22, Albemarle Street, London, W. For Section —.” 
Authors who comply with this request and w hose | pagers are accepted 
will be furnished before the Meeting with printed copies of their 
Reports or Abstracts. If it should be incony enient to the Author that 
his paper should be read on any particular day, he is requested to send 
information thereof to! the Secretaries in a separate note. 


NOW READY, 


NEW NOVEL by Mrs. 's, BENNETT-EDWARDS 
Crown Svo, 350 pp., 2s. 6d. 


SAINT MONICA: 
A Wife’s Love Story. 
By MRS. BENNETT-EDWARDS. 


“*Saint Monica’ is a society novel, remarkal le alike for or’ ipinsig 
and pow ers... «It may. —_ he understood that the excess of « 

and self n Veronica _and George W. 
require a great deal of ingenious writing up....Mrs. Bennett-Edwart 
has proved herself equal to the task, and must be re ope! as a clever, 
as well as daring, manipulator, of ‘subjects decidedly risky in treats 
ment.”—.tcademy. 

“This is one of the many volumes to which the controversy about 
marriage has given rise... .. he volume is written with a considerable 
amount of power and convinciugness.”—Bris ol Me; cury. 

“The heroine is admitted to be a supporter of some of the most 
advanced and ares theories of the day..... His attitude toward« 
this 7 od | woman is = of the most curious 
features of a easlous.. . . book.”"— Morning Posi 


* Plenty of ability and dl good w riting in his book “—Liverpool Mercury. 


Bristol : J. w. Annvwenve. 
London: Simpxix, Mansuatt, Hamirox, Kext, & Co., 
Limited. 
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RICHARD BENTLEY & SON’S 


LIsT. 
Two New Editions at all Booksellers and 
Railway Stations. 


A MEMOIR of E. A. SOTHERN. 


By T. EDGAR PEMBERTON. 


In 1 vol., crown 8vo, 2s. 6d. 





MR. SERGEANT BALLANTINE'S 
EXPERIENCES OF 
A BARRISTER’S LIFE. 


In 1 vol., crown 8vo, 1s, 


POPULAR NOVELS. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “THE REPENTANCE 
OF PAUL WENTWORTH.” 


THE RIDDLE of LAURENCE 
HAVILAND. 


By CONSTANCE SMITH. 
In 3 vols., crown Svo. 











BY THE AUTHOR OF “ ANTHONY FAIRFAX.” 


AUDREY. 


By MARGERY HOLLIS. 
In 3 vols., crown 8vo. 

‘Miss Hollis writes very charmingly and carries the reader 
xently and pleasantly along. Audrey is so bright and 
charming a girl that the reader cannot fail to sympathise with 
her troubles.”— Manchester Examiner. 


A NEW NOVEL. 


AN AUSTRALIAN GIRL. 


In 3 vols., crown Svo. 

“There is considerable vigour of dramatic conception and 
effective rendering. The high-minded, clever, emotional 
* Australian Girl’ is admirably described. The painting of 
Australian life, the long rides into those vast solitudes among 
the wealth of foliage and fiowers and the profuseness of 
animal life are brilliantly described, The thread of the story 
is excellent.””—Manchester Guardian, 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “OUGHT WE TO 
VISIT HER?” 


PEARL POWDER. By Mrs. 


ANNIE EDWARDES, Author of “ Leah: a Woman of 
Fashion,” &c. In 2 vols., crown 8vyo. 
** A clever and original story with plenty of life and move- 
ment about it.’”— Woman. 
“The reader will find both mysterious plot and exciting 
incident,”’— Athenaeum, 





BY THE AUTHOR OF “THAT UNFORTUNATE 
MARRIAGE,” 


MADAME LEROUX. By 


FRANCES ELEANOR TROLLOPE, Author of “ Black 
Spirits and White,” &c. In 3 vols., crown 8yo. 
‘Seeing that the name of Frances Eleanor Trollope appears 
on the title page, it is almost needless to add that this is a 
clever and well-written book.’’--Spectator. 





BY THE AUTHOR OF “A DREAMER.” 


MR. BRYANTS MISTAKE, 


By KATHARINE WYLDE, Author of “ An Ill-Regu- 
lated Mind,” &c. In 3 yols., crown 8yo. 





RicuarD Bentiey & Son, New Burlington Street, 
Publishers in Ordinary to Her Majesty the Queen, 





MR. T. FISHER UNWIN’S LIST, 





Just ready, the Twenty-Sixth Volume of “The Story of the 


Nations,” 


SWITZERLAND. 


By LINA HUG and R. STEAD. 
Maps, Illustrations, and Index, crown Svo, cloth, 5s. 
Recently issued in same series, 
SCOTLAND, 
By JOHN MACKINTOSH, LL.D., 
Author of ‘ A History of Civilisation in Scotland,” &c. 
“ An intelligent and impartial narrative..,.. Arranged in a 


business-like way, suggestive of hard and discriminative 
study.” —Glusyow Herald, 


Vol, III. of ‘‘ The Adventure Series,” just ready, 


MEMOIRS of the EXTRA- 
ORDINARY MILITARY 
CAREER of JOHN SHIPP. 


With an Introduction by Major H. M, CHICHESTER. 


Illustrated, crown Svo, cloth, 5s. 





ILLUSTRATED BY F. CARRUTHERS GOULD AND 
THE AUTHOR. 


WILD NATURE WON by 
KINDNESS. 


By Mrs. BRIGHT WEN, Vice-President of the Selborne Society. 
Small crown Svo, cloth, 3s. 6d. 

** We hope we have said enough to induce lovers of living 
creatures to apply to Mrs. Brightwen’s pages for themselves. 
Whether they are outsiders or insiders in the world of natural 
history, they will be sure to find in her book much that will 
please them, und not «u little that is new to them.” 

Saterday Leview, 


TWO NEW VOLUMES OF POETRY. 
THE IMMORTALS; 
and Other Poems. 

By R. WARWICK BOND, 

Crown $vo, antique paper, parchment, 4s. 6d. 
THE PRELUDE; 
and Other Poems. 

By HERBERT BURROWS. 


Crown Svo, antique paper, parchment, 4s. 6d. 





BY THE REV. NEWMAN SMYTH, D.D. 


PERSONAL CREEDS; 


Or, How to Form a Working Theory of Life. 
;By NEWMAN SMYTH, D.D., 
Author of “The Reality of Faith,” &e. 
Crown svo, cloth, 2s. 6d. 
“The discourses are written with a vigour that rises at 


times into eloquence without ever seeming unnatural or 
forced.”—Scotsman, 





BY GEORGE PARK FISHER, D.D., LL.D. 


THE NATURE and METHOD 
of REVELATION. 


Crown Svo, cloth, 4s. Gd. 
“Dr. Fisher's standpoint is orthodox, Lut lc writes in a 
liberal spirit.” — Manchester Guardian, 
: Loxvon : 


T. FISHER UNWIN, Parexnxoster Savane, E.C. 





SAMPSON LOW, MARSTON & C0.’S 


BOOKS for SUMMER READING. 
LOW’S STANDARD NOVELS. 


NEW AND CHEAPER ISSUE. 
Crown Svo, fancy boards, 2s,; cloth, uniform, 2s. 6d. 
Lorna Doone, By R. D. Brackxmone. 
Far, From the Madding Crowd. By Tuomas 


ARDY, 
Senior Partner. By Mrs. Rippet.. 
Clara Vaughan, By R. D. Buackmone. 


The Guardian Angel, By Ouiver Wenvetu 


Homes. 


Her Great Idea, and other Stories. By Mrs. 


Watrorp. 
Some One Else. By Mrs. Cxoxrn. 
The Mayor of Casterbridge, By Tuos. Haxvy. 
The Casting Away of Mrs. Lecks and Mrs. 


Aleshine; and The Dusantes. By Frayskx R. 
Srocxton, Author of ** Rudder Grange.” 


Adela Cathcart. By Grorce Mac Donauv. 

Cripps the Carrier. By R. Buackmone. 

Dred. By Harnrer Beecuer Stowe. 

The Trumpet-Major, By Tuomas Hany. 

The Vasty Deep. By Srvant Cuynensanv. 

Daisies and Buttercups. By Mrs. Ripve.. 

The Hand of Ethelberta. By Tuomas Hanvy. 

Mary Anerley. By RK. D. Biacksoxer. 

The Return of the Native. By Tuomas Haxvy. 
*.* To be followed by others. 





SEA STORIES BY W. CLARK RUSSELL. 
NEW AND CHEAPER EDITION. 


In uniform crown 8vo, volumes, half-leather, gilt top, 
3s. Gal, each, 


An Ocean Free A Strange Voyage. 





Lance. A Sailor’s Sweetheart. 
The Frozen Pirate. The Wreck of the 
A Sea Queen. “ Grosvenor.” 

The Lady Maud. Little Loo. 
My Watch Below. John Holdsworth, 


Jack’s Courtship. Chief Mate. 

“That richly gifted chronicler of the great waters, Mr. W. 
Clark Russell, whose knowledge, imagination, and graphic 
power, each being excellent of its kind, unite in a marine style 
which has no modern parallel.”—uily Telegraph. 


LOW’S STANDARD LIBRARY OF TRAVEL. 
The HEART of AFRICA: being Three 


Years’ Travels and Adventures in the Unexplored Regions 
of Central Africa. By Dr. GEORG SCHWEINFURTH, 
New Edition. 2 vols., crown 8vo, numerous Illustrations 
and Map, cloth, 3s, 6d. per volume. 


TWO KINGS of UGANDA; or, Life 


by the Shore of the Victoria Nyanza. Being an Account 
ot a Residence of Six Years in Eastern Equatorial Africa. 
By Rev. ROBERT P. ASHE, F.R.G.S., F.R.HLS., &e. 
New and Cheaper Edition. “With Map and Illustrations. 
Crown &vo, cloth, 3s, 6d, 


HOW I FOUND LIVINGSTONE ; in- 
cluding Four Months’ Residence with Dr. Livingstone. 
By HENRY M. STANLEY, D.C.L., &c. With Map and 
Tlustrations. Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d, 
The Original Edition, superior in paper and binding, 
price 7s. 6d. can still be obtained. 

“It is incomparably more lively than most books of African 
travel. The reader may follow him with unflagging interest 
from his start to his return, and will be disposed to part with 
him on excellent terms.”—Seturday Review. 


THROUGH the DARK CONTINENT ; 
from the Indian to the Atlantic Ocean. By HENRY M. 
STANLEY, D.C.L., &c. With Map and Illustrations. 
Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s, 6d, 

The Original Edition, superior in paper and binding, and 
with the original Maps, price 12s. 6d., can still be obtained. 


“Every page contains the record of some strange adventure, 





or the note of some valuable observation.” —J’all Mall Gazette. 


London : Sampson Low, Marston, SEARLE, 
and Rivincron, Limited, 
St. Dunstan’s House, Fetter Lane, Fleet Street, E.C. 
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LITERATURE. 


The Tragic Mary. By Michael Field 


(Bell). 
The Tragic Mary is the ninth play published 
by ‘Michael Field” during the last six years. 
Like its predecessors, it demands an amount 
of attention, and of respect, rarel¢ due to the 
dramatic literature of our day. More than 
most kinds of writing, drama requires cer- 
tain excellencies, without which it cannot 
but fail; and the greatest of these is an 
intellectual hold upon life, upon nature, and 
upon human passions. A play, which has 
this excellence, may come short of many 
desirable qualities, yet be successful after 
all. Now, in the previous plays of Michael 
Field, there was much to regret; there was 
a laboured roughness of language, a con- 
fusion, so it seemed, of Elizabethan 
extravagance with Elizabethan force ; in 
one word, a deliberate carelessness about 
the graces of perfection. But each play 
was full of one palmary excellence; this 
sympathy of the mind with the passions. 
And this was expressed by one prevailing 
conception, which is the real note of Michael 
Field's work: the conception, not of doom 
as the Grecks felt it, but of inherited 
necessities, imposed upon a man’s nature by 
ancestry, or by nationality, or even by the 
very soil. In Canute the Great, the play of 
emotion depends upon the struggle for 
mastery of two claims ; the savage claim of 
race, and the gentle claim of Christian 
culture. In William Rufus, we found the 
territorial instinct, the sense of motherhood 
in earth, working out a tragedy: in Zhe 
Father's Tragedy, the sias of the father 
are visited in crime and agony upon 
the child.  Callirrhoé shows the vanity 


the earliest play, the intoxication of orgy 
and of frenzy, justified by nature, | 
becomes the holy service of a God. 
And Brutus Vitor displays the contest 
between the genius of Roman supremacy, 
and the spirit of family affection ; two tre- 
mendous powers. <A like interest may be 
seen in the three remaining plays; and the 
result of it is, that we recognise in 
Michael Field very much more than a 
clever playwright ; we recognise signs and 
tokens of a great tragedian. How 





calamitously so high a merit is impaired, 
by faults of execution, will be seen in an 
examination of Zhe Tragic Mary. The | 
Queen of Scots is best known in litera- 
ture through Schiller’s Mary Stuart, | 
Scott’s Abbot, and Mr. Swinburne’s Trilogy. 
In history, she is very variously known 
through a multitude of writers; nor can it 
be said that there is not ample room for’ 





new interpretations of her character and 
fortunes. Michael Field’s research into 
authorities has clearly been conscientious 
and thorough. We are constantly recog- 
nising phrases from State papers, and 
touches of character, historically warranted. 
But fidelity to facts is the least part of a 
tragedian’s duty: so long as nothing be said 
or done, inconsistent with the character of 
history, we need not be enslaved to the 
letter. Not that the play takes any liberty 
with facts, worthy of mention; but, un- 
questionably, it touches them at times with 
a free hand. ‘This it does in the true 
spirit of Aristotle’s law. The play is 
a perfect whole; from first to last there is 
no redundancy, and no undue compression, 
Michael Field has chosen, with a welcome 
sense of strength, the most difficult and 
dubious period of Mary’s life; the fifteen 
months between Riccio’s murder, and the 
Queen’s surrender to the nobles. It is easy 
to treat her tragic death with dignity and 
beauty; or to represent her blithe, French 
youth and early reign ; but the period chosen 
tests her character; upon our view of that, 
depends our attitude towards Mary. 

Throughout this play our feelings are 
wrought to emotion, ies by action than by 
its consequences; Riccio is not ‘killed 
before the people”; there is no scene of 
Bothwell’s trial; Darnley, indeed, is mur- 
dered upon the stage, yet it is not the 
murder that works upon us, but the mind 
of the murderer. It is emphatically a 
dramatic presentation of character, and of 
action there, as Browning puts it. The 
approaches to each decisive act, and the 
memories, regrets, and apprehensions follow- 
ing it; it is that, which Michael Field is 
careful and skilled to expose. The chief 
characters are five in number: those of 
Mary, Bothwell, Moray, Lethington, and 
Darnley; and in no previous play has 
Michael Field with finer art contrasted 
character. Three of them, the first three, 
are strong and urgent, full of that instinct 
from the past, working towards the future, 
which we noted for this writer’s charac- 
teristic thought ; the last two are creatures 
of the moment; Lethington, subtle and 
intellectual; Darnley, foolish and childish. 
No better example of Michael Field’s finest 
style could be given than the speeches in 
which Mary, Bothwell, and Moray express 
this sentiment. 

Mary thus answers Lethington, speaking 
to her of the English crown, and her hopes 
of wearing it : 

“The English crown! It is my dearest hope : 

I tell you, Lethington, one little hour 

I felt the sense of glory and expanse, 

The opening of my nature’s very leaves. 

*T was on the day of the great tournament, 

After the peace of Cambray, when the king 

Trusted by aid of Spain to stablish me 

Sovereign and Catholic on English soil. 

I was but scarce sixteen. Oh, I remember 

I shook all sickness from me in the bliss 

Of my true dignity ; the royal arms 

Of England and of Scotland, with the crown 

Of France above them, blazoned on my car. 

Place for the Queen, and when the populace 

Added of England, something changed in me, 

As when the sky first kindled into stars. 

Dreams should be sluggish, this encloses me, 

And eddies me away. I cannot rest 

Till I have crossed the Border ; Halidon 

Must feel the pressure of my feet, the guns 

Of Berwick must salute me. Ah, the dream, 


To wrap you inits current! I confide 

To you the secrets that I dare not drop 

In my soul’s ear—if you could understand ! 

A cry for empire pierces up my heart 

As sharp as murdered blood, spilled on the 
ground, 

Presses for retribution. I receive 

The sighs I breathe; if I am left alone 

I catch across the vaults of ancestry 

Reverberating sounds. I do nct urge 

My claims, a racial importunity 

Leaves me no peace until its suit be stayed. 

Does there not grow in kings a royal gift, 

Tradition of the conscience ?”’ 


There can be no question about the 
strength and the heavty of that: we regret 
the more, that so vile a pi.rase, with so fine 
a meaning, as racial importunity, should 
spoil it. Itis the dialect of anthropology, 
rather than of poetry : the poet should give 
us the great impressions and ideas of science 
in his own finer language. 

After Riccio’s murder, Bothwell exclaims, 
contrasting the dead body, in its impotence, 
with his own lust of life : 


** T have so much to ~ so much to do! 
O happiness ! I only look on death 
To feel life’s manifold inducements grow 
More glorious and hazardous than ever 
They were before ; my every appetite, 
Each mighty muscle in me seems to shout 
As through a lifted trumpet : J will live. 
I will possess, and let the universe 
Endure my depredations !”? 


And, a little later: 


“ Darnley’s thanklessness 
Pushes in my direction : she will scorn him 
With that sick scorn that only women know, 
Which wastes away all pity. I have felt 
No being worth the trouble to my nature 
That patience is, save her,—for whom I cherish 
A fierce fidelity that means to cleave, 
Until it grow to ownership. ‘The winds 
Rock about Arthur's Seat, and IT could fancy 
That in their sound my ancestors bewail 
The unfulfilled ambition of their love 
For queens—the high Jane Beaufort, and that 
Margaret 
Whom Flodden made a widow. I will aim 
Above their boldest mark, and will succeed 
Because more mad. My race was amorous ever 
Of sovereign figures.”’ 
And Moray thus indulges in Protestant 
casuistry, after the fashion of Knox : 
Up and down the bruit 
Of murder spreads ; they name her by her name, 
She is at last proclaimed. How I have watched 
The will of heaven, as a blank sentinel, 
Set on a tower before the lurid sky, 
Who keeps his station howso’er the clouds 
May burthen or discharge. I am exempt 
From any portion in this infamy ; 
As David’s son, restrained by Providence 
From bloody acts, that he, with stainless hand, 
Might rear the temple-walls. I am withdrawn 
From sight and warrant of unholy deeds, 
Which being done advance me and the cause 
Of Christ’s religion. How I lean on Him, 
Feeling within a kinship sure as His, 
Founded on righteousness.”’ 
These three speeches well illustrate the 
verse and the dramatic insight of Michael 
Field. They are at once forcible and 
subtle, also unmistakably original, even in 
| their echoes of old dramatists. 
| It is unnecessary to dwell upon the details 
| of the plot ; they are familiar incidents. It 
is more to our purpose to bring out instances 
of good workmanship, or tragic power. 
These most often occur, to the writer’s great 
praise, in the presence or the speech of 
Mary. She is interpreted as a ‘ gracious 
sovereign lady,” and a woman of simple 
passions ; a lover of homely enjoyments, of 


* A godly city ! 
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wild adventure, of the country and of 
nature; proud against opposition, and reck- 
less in love and in revenge; in fact, an 
intelligible, passionate character; not the 
‘‘ fool” of her foolish advocates, nor the 
“wicked woman” of savage and brutal 
Knox. Escaping from Holyrood, after 
Riccio’s murder, she thus addresses her 
esquires :— 
‘* Good Erskine, come ! 
Traquair ! kneel both of you, and veil your brows, 
For you are young to touch the mystery 
Of which I bear the burden. . . . I commend 
To you the guarding of my motherhood, 
As simply as I trust my soul to God. 
You have my blessing! Swear no loyalty, 
My true-born gentlemen. To-night attend 
With horses at the half-sunk Abbey door. 
There is great heart in me.”’ 
One of “* The Maries” bears witness to her 
charm, in the fine phrase: ‘I have had 
brave thoughts since she questioned me, 
and I will love her to my life’s end.” In 
their presence she speaks thus, looking at 
Darnley’s miniature, after his death : 
‘* His eyes are touchstones: I have thrown mine 
wide ; 
They blench not from his portrait any more 
Than from his white, blind bedy. As I stood 
Below the feet, my grief was turned by death 
‘To stone of wonder : it was marvellous 
T saw what once embraced me, spoke my name, 
Wronged me, and wept me back. That awful 
hand— 
Impossible to think of !—wedded me ; 
On that small piece of sculpture, once his mouth, 
T had expended kisses. . . . Then the past 
Grew void ; I could not weep : 
Yet be my witnesses I meet his eyes. 
How dead you lie about me! ”’ 
Those last two lines are as simple and as 
wonderful as tragic verse can be. They 
are examples of what Michael Field can 
do, when so minded; and a few other lines 
will show the same rare quality : 
** T fall into disuse ; behind me lies 
A ghost, a din of music; and before 
An army of afflictions with no aim 
But to descend on me.”’ 
** T were content 
To lie and let the waves fall over me, 
As awrecked barque that, when the storm is spent, 
Suffers the soft mishandling of the tides.’’ 
And this, of Mary and Bothwell, upon the 
walls of Borthwick Castle by night : 
“They stand against that cloud as still as towers 
Stand through the night.’’ 
And this of the Queen, after her flight from 
the castle : . 
** A terrible perfection has been growing 
In every sense of good and pain I feel. 
No wonder I turn lovelicr—I am young, 
Not adverse as the old are toward their gricfs, 
And lithe to chastening.’’ 
Now, it is almost inexplicable that the 
writer of such poetry, strong, direct, and 
beautiful, can also write such things as 
Darnley’s speech at ‘the slaughter of 
Davie”: 
‘The foreign dog! 
He had no manners when he came to die : 


He whined and pulled her skirts. She does not 
know 


A gentleman's true mark, has no perception 

Of exquisite deportment.’’ 

Clearly, it is meant to bring out the 
frivolous, petulant nature of Darnley ; his 
petty elegance, and his empty head ; but it 
only reminds us of Dickens’s Mr. Turveydrop 
lamenting the decay of ‘ Deportment.” 
Again, in a powerful scene, in which Mary, 








escaped to Dunbar, plays the housewife, as 
she loved to do, her cookery of eggs is thus 
described : 
** And is it verily such art 
To pass from shell to broken shell the yolk, 
Nor mar the spheral yellow in the change ¢”’ 
Lethington is made to excuse his tolerance 
of “idolatry,” that is, of Catholicism, in 
the following phrases : 
‘* Well, for religion, I confess the trickle 
Of precious ointment adown Aaron’s beard 
Attracts me: I discern a fascination, 
A charm about its unctuous descent.”’ 
And, once more, he says of Mary: ‘She is 
a distracting woman. What is to be done 
with that intolerable puppet, her husband ? 
He moves about the glass-house of diplo- 
macy with the violence of a bull.” In these 
passages, we do not so much object that 
they are at once prosaic and affected, as 
that they are “ludicrous” and “ distaste- 
ful” in the worse Aristotelian sense. Shak- 
spere may “ the multitudinous seas incarna- 
dine” ; but that is a high phrase, for a high 
matter: no one may speak of an egg’s 
“spheral yellow.” And in Lethington’s 
words we find a straining after euphuism, 
and dainty scholarship of phrase : the writer, 
upon a general view, has excellently con- 
ceived the character of the statesman, who 
recommended bribery by a quotation from 
Chaucer ; whese wisdom was called by Knox, 
‘carnal prudence.” But these particular 
passages are in caricature: they merely 
irritate. Nor can it be right for Bothwell 
to call Mary his ‘ Houri-love,” nor for 
Morton to exclaim to Bothwell : 
‘* Compress yourself to rationality !”’ 
This usage of the metaphor we may con- 
trast with Wordsworth’s use of it in his 
sonnet upon Mary’s captivity : 
‘** Just Heaven, contract the compass of my mind 
To fit proportion with my altered state !”’ 


At once we see the difference between an 
extravagant and a moderate use of language. 
And, finally, not to linger upon blemishes, 
it is wrong for Bothwell to speak of the 
proposal of marriage, as 

‘The elemental question to the sex.’’ 


No one has an absolute right to say of any- 
thing in an author’s work, This is wrong; 
but anyone may question the propriety of 
expressions, which spoil for him the general 
excellence of effect. And it is only the 
prevalence of these blemishes, as we think, 
which keeps Michael Field below the front 
rank in contemporary literature. They 
indicate, not careless workmanship, but a 
dangerous love of daring phrases, a con- 
fusion of Elizabethan extravagance with 
Elizabethan excellence, 

This apart, Z/e Tragic Mary is as notable 
a play as has been written in England for 
many a year; it holds the reader bound 
and fascinated, as tragedy should ; it leaves 
him calmed and satisfied, and that too is 
proper to tragedy. As regards Mary her- 
self, the play is finely impartial. It well 
represents the woman, from whom, as 
naturally as from Lucien de Rubempré, 
might have come the great desire, détre 
célébre et @étre aimé; the woman, whose con- 
stant boast it was—my heart is great. 

No notice of this work can properly con- 
clude without a word of praise for the 








design, done by Mr. Selwyn Image, upon 
its cover. Itis an exquisite design of the 
Stuart carnations, crowned with the Scots 
crown, the Scotch thistles appearing below. 
The whole is enclosed by Mary’s motto: en 
ma fin est mon commencement, It is an admir- 
able ornament to an admirable book. 
LionEL Jonnson. 








The Life and Letters of the Rev. Adam Sedg- 
wick. By John Willis Clark and Thomas 
McKenny Hughes. 2 vols. (Cambridge 
University Press.) 

Tue name of Prof. Sedgwick is much less 

familiar to the present generation than it 

was to the last. Probably the best known 
facts about him are, that he was a bitter and 
violent opponent of the Darwinian theory, 
and that he published a pamphlet on 
university,studies, which is the subject of 
one of the most destructive criticisms in 
Mill’s Dissertations and Discussions. Never- 
theless, Sedgwick was, in his way, a leading 
light of his age, eminent both in character 
and intellect, loved and admired by all his 
friends, among whom were numbered several 
of his most distinguished contemporaries. 
His scientific reputation was made by his 
work as a geologist, without which, perhaps, 
his biography would not have been written, 
or not written at such length; but the man 
himself was much greater than his work, 
good and original as it was. Above all, he 
was more interesting. His name is not 
associated with any of those startling or 
illuminating theories that enable outsiders 
to appreciate the general importance of 
researches whose details they cannot master. 

Such theories, indeed, he viewed with dislike 

and dread, regarding them, most erroneously, 

as alien to the spirit of true induction, and 
sometimes, with more plausibility, as danger- 
ous to his most cherished theological beliefs. 

Neither did he compose any great systematic 

treatise like those of Lyell and Geikie. 

Sedgwick’s work was essentially local and 

descriptive. What he did was to study the 

composition and conformation of the earth’s 
crust within certain limited regions; to 

Classify the materials from which it was 

built up; and to determine the chrono- 

logical order in which they were deposited. 

What brought them there seems to have 

been a question that he regarded with con- 

siderable indifference, or, perhaps we should 
rather say, with a preference for any theory 
that necessitated the intervention of super- 
natural agency, As a consequence, his 

achievements in this direction are of a 

kind that can only be appreciated, or 

even understood, by geological experts. 

Such being the case, it would perhaps 

have been more advisable to separate 

the personal from the scientific biography, 
making each the subject of a distinct 
work, as was so successfully done in 
the cases of Grote and Faraday. The 
correspondence too would bear a good deal 
more in the way of excision and com- 
pression than has been thought necessary by 
Ir. Clark, whose too great reverence for 
every word that dropped from his hero’s 
pen may prevent what is really worth read- 
ing in his letters from enjoying the popu- 
larity it well deserves. There are the 
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materials for a very charming work in these 
two large volumes, but it is a work that the 
judicious reader must put together for 
himself. 

As in most biographies, the earlier period 
of Sedgwick’s life is much the most interest- 
ing. Born in 1785, the reminiscences of his 
youth and first manhood furnish vivid 
glimpses into a state of society and a period 
of history remote from the experience of 
any now living. He belonged to an old 
family of Yorkshire dalesmen whose name 
was originally written Sidgswick or Sidg- 
wick—a form still preserved by another and 
now more famous branch of the same stock 
—and is said to have been changed in 
deference to the advice of a pedantic school- 
master. His father, Richard, was Vicar of 
Dent, a village near the Westmoreland 
border, and master of the Grammar School 
there. According to an account written by 
Sedgwick himself in extreme old age, Dent 
was, during the period of his early recollec- 
tions, a scene of almost Arcadian felicity, 
subsequently marred by economic revolu- 
tions. The inhabitants were simple-minded, 
laborious, comfortably circumstanced, and 
united by the closest bonds of mutual affec- 
tion. But there were shades to the picture. 
Cock-fighting flourished among the dales 
and led to ‘gambling quarrels, drunken 
riots, and bellowings of blasphemy.” There 
were even traditions of a time when masters 
of grammar schools used to present their 
scholars with game-cocks “to be matched 
for the honour of the school” (vol. i., p. 28). 
It seems to have been no disgrace for a 
young clergyman to share in a drinking- 
bout and to leave it ‘ far from sober,” 
Much less objectionable was an ancient 
custom observed by the young men of 
assembling after Sunday evening service 
and finishing the day with a match at foot- 
hall, a practice with which Richard Sedg- 
wick had the good sense not to interfere. 
The dalesmen were in fact distinguished 
by the qualities which Sedgwick himself 
exhibited through his whole life. They 
were a hot-tempered, warm-hearted, ener- 
getic race, faithfully obeying what Mr. 
Leslie Stephen tells us is the oldest 
moral law—‘ Be strong.” Of this untiring 
energy we have a conspicuous example in 
the person of John Dawson, the surgeon who 
assisted at Sedgwick’s birth, and the mathe- 
matical coach who prepared him for Cam- 
bridge. Beginning as a shepherd boy, 
without money, without friends, and with 
few books, Dawson actually ‘worked a 
system of conie sections out of his own 
brain.” He earns some money by giving 
lessons, becomes assistant to a surgeon at 
Lancaster, and in time sets up for himself, 
without a diploma, as a general practitioner 
at Sedbergh. At the end of a year he has 
scraped together nearly £100, and sets off 
on foot to Edinburgh, where he studies hard 
until funds fall short, when he tramps back 
to Sedbergh, still without a diploma. In- 
creased practice and strict self-denial enable 
him to amass about £300, with which he 
makes his way to London, “ partly on foot, 
partly in a stage-waggon.”’ In a short time 
he succeeds in becoming a duly-qualified 
member of his profession, and returns to Sed- 
bergh, still on foot, but with the hard-earned 








diploma in his pocket. All this time mathe- 
matics were studied not less assiduously than 
surgery, and Dawson cime to be recognised 
as ‘‘one of the first analysts of the day” ; 
while his success as a teacher is attested by 
the fact that in twenty-seven years twelve 
senior wranglers were numbered among his 
pupils. His charge for a week’s instruction 
was only five shillings (1792), 

In 1804 Sedgwick went up to Cambridge. 
That year only 128 young men presented 
themselves for matriculation. The whole 
energies of the country were absorbed by 
the great struggle with Napoleon, and half 
a million of Englishmen were arming and 
drilling to resist the expected invasion, 
Sedgwick’s recollections give us a vivid 
insight into the terrible strain of that period. 
When the news of Trafalgar reached Cam- 
bridge he was down with typhoid fever and 
hardly conscious of what was passing, but 
insisted on being carried to the window, 
where he saw the illuminations, and “listened 
with half-delirious but deep sorrow to the 
booming of the muffled bells which were 
sounding for the dead hero” (vol. ii., 
p. 238). Eight years afterwards, Napoleon’s 
invasion of Russia caused a fresh panic in 
England, and it was Sedgwick’s good for- 
tune to carry the news of its collapse to the 
Combination Room of Trinity, Such was 
the excitement that ‘‘ many of the persons 
present, for very joy, wept and sobbed like 
children.” The summer before he had read 
out the news of Salamanca in the Public 
Room at Lowestoft to a crowd of people 
who received it with cheers and sobs. How, 
again, he galloped with the good news of 
Waterloo to his own village of Dent will be 
found picturesquely related on p. 137 of 
vol. i. 

In 1808 Sedgwick took his degree as 
Fifth Wrangler. Apparently he might 
have been placed higher on the list, or even 
have headed it, had his name begun with a 
different letter, for merit tempered by 
alphabetical order seems at that time to 
have been the guiding principle of arrange- 
ment in the Tripos (i., p. 94). After one 
failure, he obtained a fellowship at twenty- 
five; but, unlike the hero of Goldsmith’s 
ballad, it did not make him ‘the happiest 
man alive.” He had wished to sole for 
the Bar; but his father’s increasing infirmi- 
ties had made it feared that Adam might be 
required to take his place in the school at 
Dent ; and although the dreaded contin- 
gency did not arrive, family necessities had 
obliged him to secure an immediate income 
by taking pupils whom, as well as the 
mathematics which he taught them, he 
regarded, the biographer tells us, ‘with 
feelings little short of detestation.” His 
health broke down under the strain of over- 
work and anxiety; while, to crown every- 
thing, he had to adopt the clerical profes- 
sion, for which he had “no very decided 
inclination,” so little, indeed, as to put off 
taking Orders until the last moment com- 
patible with the continued tenure of his 
fellowship. Nor was the college society of 
that time particularly enlivening. Conver- 
sation soon ran dry at the fellows’ table. 
The war had closed the continent to foreign 
travel ; newspapers were scarce, and letters 


scarcer still, The resident fellows included } 





among their number many survivals of the 
unfittest—men who were too weak or too 
slothful to try their fortune in the world. 
Sedgwick describes them as either gloomy 
and disappointed, or impertinent and 
pedantic, or vain and pretentious. For 
some years his letters are dismal in the 
extreme, and marked by that unfailing note 
of pessimism, a tendency to rail at marriage. 
One might fancy him affected in some far- 
off way by the same poison that was work- 
ing at the hearts of his more famous 
contemporaries, Byron, Leopardi, and 
Schopenhauer. 

From this miserable condition he was 
rescued in an unexpected fashion, In 1818 
the Woodwardian Professorship of geology 
fell vacant, and, although not qualitied by 
any knowledge of the subject, Sedgwick 
offered himself as a candidate for the Chair. 
He had two competitors, both of whom had 
made a special study of geology. One, a 
certain R. W. Evans, of Trinity, withdrew ; 
the other, Gorham of Queen’s, who afterwards 
became so famous in a different connexion, 
went to the poll, but Sedgwick won by a 
majority of more than three to one. At 
first sight the whole affair looks like a 
disgraceful job, which Sedgwick’s own 
explanation does little to put in a more 
creditable light: ‘I had but one rival, 
Gorham, of Queen’s, and he had not the 
slightest chance against me, for I knew 
absolutely nothing of geology, whereas he 
knew a good deal—but it was all wrong”! 
(i., p. 160.) The electors could scarcely 
have known that Gorham’s knowledge was 
all wrong. Nevertheless, the biographer 
makes out a very good case for the university. 
Geology was at that time in a very rudi- 
mentary state, and the professor-elect was 
known to be a man of great general ability, 
zeal, and honesty, who could be trusted to 
get up as much as was necessary of the 
subject to redeem his promise of giving 
regular lectures. ‘‘ Hitherto,” Sedgwick is 
reported to have said, ‘I have never turned 
a stone; henceforth I will leave no stone 
unturned,” and he was as good as his word, 
Indeed, he is found doing original and 
valuable work in geology so soon after his 
appointment as to rouse a suspicion that his 
ignorance of it at starting was somewhat 
exaggerated. But his sincerity seems 
sufficiently attested by a single fact. In 
1816 the future professor made a tour 
through Switzerland, but the letters in 
which he describes it do not contain a single 
reference to the geology of the mountains, 
He is exclusively interested in the picturesque 
aspects of Alpine scenery; and it may be 
mentioned as characteristic of the taste then 
prevailing that he finds the Rhone Valley 
from Vevey to Martigny ‘infinitely more 
beautiful than anything his imagination 
had ever formed,” and filled with ‘ exquisite 
perfection of scenery.” What drew Sedgwick 
to the study of geology was not any par- 
ticular liking for the subject itself — his 
tastes were rather literary than scientific— 
but the expediency of providing himself 
with an occupation necessitating a great 
deal of open-air exercise. Five years before 
he had a most dangerous attack on the 
lungs, which it was feared would terminate 
fatally, and which, in fact, left his constitu. 
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tion shattered for life. Henceforth he can | Lord Brougham, just before leaving office, 
seldom indite a letter without complaining | gave him a stall at Norwich (1834). Next 
of some disorder in his health, and thé} to obtaining his professorship, this prefer- 
catalogue of diseases that might be com-| ment was the great event in Sedgwick’s 
piled from his correspondence seems well- | life. We are told in one of his letters that 


nigh inexhaustible. This in a man who 
lived to be eighty-eight becomes at last 
rather ludicrous ; but there can be no doubt 
about the reality of his manifold afflictions, 
especially as he took no care of his health, 
never made it the excuse for shirking a 


duty, and never, when he could help it, | 


refused an invitation. What saved him 
from total prostration was geology. To it 
he owed life and happiness. From the hour 
that he entered on his new duties the cloud 
of despondency clears away, and is suc- 
ceeded by that wonderful geniality which is 
still remembered as the chief characteristic 
of his singularly rich and fascinating per- 
sonality. Other causes no doubt concurred. 
All life was becoming more full of interest ; 
and the younger fellows of Trinity were much 
pleasanter companions than their predeces- 
sors had been; but we shall hardly be mis- 
taken in attributing an overwhelming 
importance to the healing influence of direct 
contact with the facts of Nature. The re- 
deeming power of physical science over the 
heart and minds of its votaries is less 
signally manifested in George Sand’s 
Valvédre than here in the prosaic biography 
of a Cambridge don. 

This great crisis in Sedgwick’s life once 
passed, the interest of his biography con- 
siderably falls off. It becomes a rather 
monotonous record of academic functions, 
geological tours in Cumberland, Wales, and 
elsewhere, meetings of scientific societies, 
interviews with great personages and marks 
of favour bestowed by them on the dis- 
tinguished professor, and squabbles not 
easily made intelligible to readers of the 
wesent day, diversified with endearing 
Sloe to nieces and other young ladies, 
and, finally, with the sad necrology of all 
the old friends who dropped off one by one, 
leaving the weather-beaten veteran alone in 
his last days. Sedgwick was a copious and 
in some ways an admirable letter-writer ; 
his great powers of observation and de- 
scription come into play wherever he has to 
deal with things as opposed to,persons ; but 
he had apparently no eye for character ; and 
the pleasantry in which he perpetually in- 
dulges is of the heaviest and most laboured 
sort. He jokes, but not with facility. 
Neither are his opinions on books and cur- 
rent events particularly remarkable for their 
discernment. His correspondence, at least, 
gives no evidence of any appreciation of 
that splendid literature which the press was 
pouring out through the whole of his long 
life—although, judging by their published 
lives, the creators of that literature were 
hardly more sensible to the merits of their 
contemporaries than he was. 

In his old age Sedgwick described him- 


has since become. He counted among the 
small minority in the Senate who sup- 
ported Catholic Emancipation, Parliamentary 
Reform, and the abolition of University 
Tests, Asa reward for his long services, 





Laplace, who himself had no religious 


belief, applauded the system of placing 


university education in the hands of the 
clergy—so far at least as England was con- 
cerned. But in this instance, at any rate, 
the system had its inconveniencies. Sedg- 
wick found that the office of performing 
cathedral services to a congregation of one 
old woman irksome, useless, and very 
injurious to his delicate health. People at 
Norwich said that he could not, or would 
not, preach; and although his pulpit elo- 
quence at a subsequent period drew large 
congregations, the work of preparing 
sermons must have absorbed time that 
would have been better spent in geologising 
or in putting together scientific memoirs. 
Moreover, his clerical avocations created or 
fostered habits of thought most hostile to 
the true scientific spirit. Sedgwick became 
the fanatical devotee of teleology, the 
watch-dog of a narrow mechanical theism. 
After his famous article on the ‘“ Vestiges ”’ 
in the Edinburgh Review, he seemed to con- 
sider himself as permanently retained to 
combat every theory of evolution. When 
the Origin of Species appeared, Darwin, who 
was an old friend of his, sent him a copy 
accompanied by a modest and complimentary 
letter. Sedgwick, ordinarily the kindest 
and most courteous of men, answered by an 
unmannerly and scoffing criticism of the 
work, which only showed his utter inability 
to grasp the new principle of Natural Selec- 
tion ; while in writing to others he attacked 
it in no measured terms as ‘the system of 
the author of the “‘ Vestiges” stripped of his 
ignorant absurdities,” and ‘a mere hypo- 
thesis at variance with the true inductive 
method.” As Darwin observed, ‘ poor dear 
old Sedgwick seemed rabid on the question.” 
The venerable geologist was in fact what 
young ladies call an “old dear”; but old 
dears are not the safest guides in questions 
of scientific truth. It must be mentioned, 
however, to Sedgwick’s immortal honour, 
that in 1831 he publicly declared, in oppo- 
sition to his previously expressed views, that 
certain deposits known as the diluvial 
gravel furnish no evidence of the Noachian 
deluge (vol. i., p. 370); that, after con- 
temptuously repudiating the glacial theory, 
he came to accept it, at least in part 
(i., p. 505); and that finally, at the age of 
eighty-three, he freely admitted, what he 
had once denied, the great antiquity of the 
human race (ii., p. 440). Had he lived to 
be a centenarian, as with proper care he 
well might, we should probably be counting 
him among the supporters of the Darwinian 
theory. 


Unlike the enemies of Evolution in our 


; own time, Sedgwick had no sympathy with 
self as a stiff-backed Tory; but he had | reactionary theologians. His comment on 
been an ardent Liberal at a time when) the secession of Newman and others to 
Liberalism was not the cheap thing that it | 


Rome is— 


‘** Shame on them that they did not do so long 
since! Their attempt to remain in the Church 
of England while they held opinions such as 
7 have published only proves that fanaticism 
and vulgar honesty can seldom shake hands and 
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live together. I pity their delusion, I despise 
their sophistry, and I hate their dishonesty” 
(ii., p. 93), 

Yet on other occasions Sedgwick en- 
couraged his own friends to accept prefer- 
ment in the Church, although there were 
some things in the Liturgy of which they 
did not approve ; and at this very time he 
was holding the Woodwardian Professor- 
ship in company with his stall at Norwich, 
contrary to the legal condition of its tenure. 
His feelings towards the Greek Church are 
well illustrated by an amusing anecdote. 
Calling on him one morning at Norwich, 
Dr. Goulburn happened to say, ‘‘ I suppose, 
Sir, you are coming to meet the Eastern 
Bishops at the Palace to-day?” meaning 
the bishops of the eastern counties. Sedg- 
wick, misunderstanding him to mean bishops 
of the Eastern Church, burst out, ‘ Eastern 
Bishops, Sir! No! I wouldn’t for the 
world break bread with such a pack of 
superstitious rascals !|—quite as bad as the 
Catholics” (ii. p., 588). 

Dean Stanley in an eloquent panegyric 
on the subject of this biography, compares 
him toa granite rock. Yet, now that his 
whole career lies unfolded before us, the 
impression produced is rather one of infinite 
plasticity, of action entirely determined by 
circumstances. The explanation of what- 
ever he did and thought must be sought for 
in an impulse from without, not in the 
realisation of an imperious purpose working 
itself out from within. And here we have 
the secret of his great popularity in life, but 
also of the swift oblivion that has gathered 
round him since his death; of his relative 
success, but also of his absolute failure, for 
the life of one so gifted must needs be called 
a failure when it leaves a name associated 
with no single imperishable achievement. 
If genius only means large general powers 
working in a particular direction, then un- 
questionably it must be attributed to Sedg- 
wick ; but not if we accept the profounder 
definition of Amiel—‘ talent consists in 
doing easily what other men do with diffi- 
culty ; genius consists in doing what other 
men cannot do at all.” 


Atrrep W. Benn. 








HUNGARY AND THE SLAVS IN THE TWELFTI 
CENTURY. 
Tz Istorit Ugrii ¢ Slavianstra v? XIT, richie. 
By Constantine Grot (Warsaw). 
Tue object of this work by Prof. Grot, of 
the University of Warsaw, is to trace the 
relations of the Magyars to their eastern 
neighbours at an early period of their 
history. He makes us realise how the 
Catholic missionaries succeeded in drawing 
them away from the Greek faith, to which, 
from their geographical position and the 
matrimonial alliances they formed, they 
might be supposed to have had considerable 
leanings. He treats of an interesting 
pericd of Hungarian history, which includes 
the reigns of Geysa IT. and Stephen III., 
and ends with the coming to the throne of 
Bela III., in 1173. These princes belonged 


to the dynasty of the Arpads, which ruled 
Hungary for nearly three centuries (1038- 
1301). At the conclusion of this period 9 
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great change took place in the political 
relations of the Magyars. Instead of the 
Kast, they began to direct their attention to 
the West, and their fierce hostility to the 
Slavs now commences, a race from whom 
they have borrowed much, as all but 
the merest Chauvinists among them 
have acknowledged. (See Iliklosich und die 
Maqyarische Sprachwissenschaft. Yon Wr. 
L. Wagner : Pressburg, 1888.) 

According to Prof. Grot this period of 
Hungarian history has been the most neg- 
lected. It was treated with a certain fulness 
by the historians of previous generations, 
but their work has now become antiquated 
and it has been passed over by those of our 
own days, probably because they have 
little sympathy with it. German historians, 
when they write about the country, select 
only those periods which are characterised 
by German and other Western influences. 
As regards England, we had till recently 
no literature on the subject which can be 
classed higher than bald and superficial 
compilations. Our students will now he 
able to get something reliable on the suh- 
ject from Mrs. Birkbeck Hill’s translation 
of M. — useful little book. 

The relations of the Magyars to the Slavs 

seem to have occupied the attention of the 
Warsaw professor for some time. We have 
already a learned work by him, “ Moravia 
and the Magyars from the Middle of the 
Ninth to the Beginning of the Tenth Cen- 
tury” (Moravia ¢ Madiari 8 polovini IX do 
nachala X vieka). The survey of Hungarian 
authorities which he gives in his appendix 
is very exhaustive, and will be found most 
useful. Not only are the native authorities 
examined, but those of all other nations, 
German and Slavonic predominating. The 
description of the Magyars by Otto of 
Freising has often been quoted : 
‘‘ Sunt autem praedicti Ungari facie tetri, pro- 
fundis oculis, statura humiles, moribus et lingua 
barbari et feroces, ut jure fortuna culpanda 
vel potius divina patientia admiranda sit, quae, 
ne dicam hominibus, sed talibus hominum 
monstris tam delectabilem exposuit terram.” 

Beside the other matter contained in 
these copious appendices, Prof. Grot has 
also given us some newly-discovered letters 
written by Sophia, the sister of Geysa IT. 
At the end of the book there is an excel- 
lent genealogical table of the kings of the 
Arpad dynasty (during the twelfth century) 
and their matrimonial alliances. It is in 
this way that we can realise how close are 
their connexions with the Slavs. Thus 
Ladislaus the Pious was the nephew of 
Casimir I. of Poland ; Stephen II. was the 
grandson of Vladimir Monomakh; Geysa 
III. was the nephew of Stephen II. of 
Serbia, and married the daughter of 
Mstislav I., the Prince of Kiev. Other 
connexions of the same sort might be added 
to our list. 

Beside the appendices, the number of 
authorities cited by Prof. Grot at the foot 
of each page bears evidence to his industry. 
He has produced a thoroughly learned book 
on an obscure period of history. His work 
closes with the return of Bela, brother of 
the king, Stephen III., who had been 
brought up at the court of the Byzantine 
Emperor, Manuel. The latter had completely 








trained his protégé in the language and 
habits of the Greeks, and made him swear, 
when he sent him back, a solemn oath that 
he would undertake nothing against the 
empire, but the result was destined to be 
very different from what had been expected. 

It is a pity that, owing to the book being 
written in a tongue familiar to so few (com- 
paratively) among us—let us hope that their 
number may increase—it cannot have that 
success in England which it thoroughly 
deserves. 


W. R. Monrritzx. 








Three Years in Western China, By Alexander 

Hosie. (George Philip and Son). 
Tut middle and western parts of China 
are becoming nearly as well known to us as 
Central Africa. This has been accomplished, 
not perhaps with the astonishing rapidity 
which has of late attended the opening up 
of the Dark Continent since the matter was 
taken vigorously in hand, but still within 
quite recent years by men whose names, if 
not as generally known as are those of 
Burton and Speke, Cameron, Baker, and 
Stanley, are still as worthy of our admira- 
tion. For while the great African explorers 
were enabled to fight their way by force of 
arms in many cases through the regions 
that they set themselves to traverse, and 
thereby absolutely commanded public atten- 
tion, those who have undertaken the work 
of exploration in China have had to go 
about it in a quieter and humbler way, and 
to struggle on patiently against the dis- 
heartening opposition of a powerful, civil- 
ized, and unsympathetic people, and all the 
difficulties and discouragements thrown in 
their way by the hostility of an intensely 
conservative and exclusive rule. Among 
those who have thus persevered and taught 
us what we now know of the interior :f 
China, none have worked harder or better 
than the author of the present interesting 
volume, the unpretentious title of which but 
little suggests to the uninitiated the hard- 
ships, discomforts, and dangers that he 
had to encounter in his three years’ work. 
‘* H.B.M. Consular service” usually suggests 
to the public mind a pleasant residence at 
some foreign port, accompanied by light 
duties, and an official position opening up 
all that is socially most desirable and agree- 
able for those who embark on it. A good 
deal of this undoubtedly falls to the lot of 
many of our diplomatic staff in the Far 
East; but those who, like the author, are 
sent into the interior of the country, have 
to turn their back on nearly everything of 
the kind. Cleanliness and privacy have to 
be sacrificed, or absolutely fought for; refine- 
ment and ease entirely abandoned ; and hard 
work, both physical and mental, got through 
on bad roads and in comfortless and squalid 
quarters. 

Mr. Hosie modestly says in his opening 
chapter : 
“It was my fortune to be stationed in Western 
China from 1882 to 1884, and during these 
three years I was enabled, in the performance 
of my duties, to collect information regarding 
the country and its people; and it is in the 


hope that this information may not be un- | 
acceptable that I venture to lay the following | ‘ 
jof Ta-li Fu. 


pages before the public.” 


‘How much he has observed and noted may 
be judged of by a mere glance at the con- 
tents of the thirteen chapters, each one of 
which teems with most instructive accounts 
of the people, the natural products, the arts 
and manufactures, and the topography of 
the country. And how complete that infor- 
mation is may be learned from Mr. Archibald 
Little’s judgment in his introduction to the 
work : 

‘The result of these extensive explorations is 
an elaborate monograph on the province of 
Szechuen, such as has not yet been written of 
any other of the eighteen provinces into which 
China proper is divided. It provides a mine of 
information to the traveller and to the mer- 
chant, and appears at a most opportune 
moment, now that, by the establishment of 
Ch’ung-k’ing as a treaty port, this rich and 
interesting land is at last officially thrown open 
to Western enterprise.” 

No one is better qualified to pronounce such 
an opinion than the accomplished author of 
Through the Yang-tse Gorges, which will long 
be remembered as one of the most fascinat- 
ing books of modern travel. 

Under the terms of the Chefoo Conven- 
tion Mr. Hosie was despatched towards the 
end of 1881 to take up his consular post at 
Cl’ung-k’ing; and from this important city 
as his headquarters he made the three 
journeys that enabled him to collect so 
much valuable information. These journeys 
covered a distance of over five thousand 
miles, and occupied a period of 242 days. 
The first journey occupied sixty-eight days. 
Starting from Cl’ung-k’ing on April 19, 
1882, the author proceeded due south to 
Kuei-yang Fu, the capital of Kuei-chou, 
which he reached on May 5. Opium collect- 
ing, fish hatching, wood-oil pressing, paper 
making, silk culture, rice-paper making, 
and the preparation of coal dust as fuel, are 
described. On May 7 lie left Kuei-yang Fu, 
and proceeded in a south-westerly direction 
to Yiin-nan Fu, which was reached on May 
27. On this journey he first met with the 
white-wax insect, to which subject a separate 
chapter is devoted later on, On May 31 he 
quitted Yiin-nan Fu, and proceeded in a 
northerly direction through the province to 
the Nan-kuang river, which he- descended 
to its junction with the Yang-tse at Hsii- 
chou Fu, and proceeded down the latter 
river to Cl’ung-k’ing, which was reached on 
June 28. The second journey occupied 
124 days. Leaving his headquarters on 
February 11, 1883, the author proceeded in 
a westerly and north-westerly direction to 
Ch’éng-tu Fu, the capital of Ssii-ch’uan, 
which, as the largest, richest, and most 
populous of the provinces of the empire, 
shares with Chihli the unique privilege of 
having a Viceroy to itself. Thence he 
turned in a south-westerly and southerly 
direction, past the Lolo country and_ the 
City of Ning-yiian Fu, across the Ya-lung 
river, and on to Chin-kiang-kai on the left 
bank of the Yang-tse—or, as it is there 
ealled, the Kin-sha Kiang—crossing which 
he proceeded to Ta-li Fu, the beautiful capital 
of western Yiin-nan. Excellent descriptions 
are given of the process of making grass-cloth, 
the working of the celebrated brine wells, 
the manufacture of salt, and the making of 
brick-tea ; also of the Lolo tribe and the city 
From this latter the author 
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proceeded in « westerly direction to Yiin-nan 
Fu, and thence northwards through the 
provinces of Yiin-nan, Kuei-chou, and 
Ssii-cl’uan to the Yung-ning River, and 
hack by the Yang-tse to Ch’ung-k’ing. The 
third journey was made in 1884, and lasted 
sixty days. It was undertaken for the 
special purpose vf collecting information 
about the white-wax culture for the autho- 
rities at Kew, and the author’s description 
of this curious process forms one of the 
most interesting chapters in the book. 
Leaving his headquarters on June 2, he 
travelled northwards on the west of the 
Kia-ling river to Ho-chou, thence westerly 
to the city of Chia-ping Fu, and thence 
south to the town of Man-li-ssu, on the 
Yang-tse, and back by that river to Ch’ung- 
k’ing, which was reached on July 21. 

The twelfth chapter deals with the trade 
of western and south-western China, the 
author arriving at the conclusion that the 
Yang-tse, in spite of the drawbacks of its 
rapids, is the only available trade route to 
and from Xsii-ch’uan. The last chapter is 
devoted to the aboriginal races, and gives 
excellent vocabularies of their language. 

M. Breaze.ey. 








NEW NOVELS, 

The Keeper of the Keys. By ¥.W. Robinson. 
In 3 vols. (Hurst & Blackett.) 

Pearl Powdy, By Mrs. Annie Edwardes, 
In 2 vols. (Bentley.) 

Silken Threads. Wy the Author of ‘ Mr. 
and Mrs. Morten.” (Alex. Gardner.) 

Snap. By C. Vhillips-Wolley. (Longmans.) 

Ashes, By Wume Nisbet. (Authors’ Co- 
operative Publishing Co.) 

Innocent Victims. By Hugh Downe. (Re- 
mington. ) 


Passion the Plaything. By R. Murray 


Gilchrist. (Heinemann. ) 
lerrers Cowt. By John Strange Winter. 
(White.) 


The Chronicles of Cardewe Manor, By Lucy 
Farmer. (Ilutchinson.) 
“A MISERABLE and proud old fellow he 
was—an odd composition ; and so was your 
father, and mine.” Thus, in the last chapter 
of the third volume, Rachel Wickerwill, one 
of the three leading female characters— 
none can be properly described as a heroine 
—in The Keeper of the Keys hits off three of 
the leading male characters. But what is 
true of the Vanderspur Brothers and of 
Rachel Wickerwill’s father is true of almost 
everybody in it, and truer of none more 
than of Rachel herself. Each is an odd 
composition, in which pride and misery are 
leading, if not dominating, elements. In 
other words, The Keeper of the Keys is just 
the sort of book that might be expected 
from Mr. Robinson. He has, however, seen 
the wisdom, or the necessity, of following 
the multitude of latter-day novelists into 
the paths of thorough-going sensationalism ; 
and so he here supplies his readers not only 
with ‘‘ odd compositions,” but with a felony, 
a sudden death, a converted swindler, and 
a murder. The murder is really a fine thing 
of its kind, for it not only might have been, 





but ought to have been, committed by each 
of four persons. Altogether, Zhe Keeper 
of the Keys is a well-balanced as well as 
interesting story. It is especially strong in 
plot construction, every third chapter 
affording a special surprise. Mr. Robin- 


son can hardly help being a_ novelist | 


with a purpose, though obviously 
against his will; and the contrast he 
draws between Vanderspur, the retired 
but practically unrepentant convict, and his 
morally revolutionised partner, Karl Marney, 
is a very skilful one. Then, although his 
‘‘odd compositions” do very odd things, 
they are somehow just what might have 
been expected of them. Even the inter- 
mingling of the fortunes of the swindling 
Vanderspurs with the swindled Gairs seems, 
under Robinsonian circumstances, the most 
natural thing in the world, because it is a 
bit of moral readjustment. Yet Mr. Robin- 
son is more successful—although he appears 
to be unaware of the fact—as a social pho- 
tographer than as a moralist ; his picture of 
boarding-house life in Scarborough is admir- 
able, and would have been perfect but for 
the presence in it of those impossibly “odd 
compositions,” the Piths. 

Pearl Powder is an ambitious historical 
costume piece, presenting us with the 
patrician Mohawkism, as well as with the 
‘puffs, powders, patches, Bibles, billets 
doux” of a period anterior to the present. 
To a certain extent, it is successful as well 
as ambitious. At all events the remorse- 
lessly proud and marvellously subtle Lady 
Joan, who recalls both the Countess of Kew 
and Beatrix Esmond, is a commanding 
personality to the last, even when she is sans 
everything. Philippa Harkness, on the 
other hand, whom Lady Joan protects and 
discards, is a clever failure. She is, or 
ought to be, nothing if not straightforward 
in her actions ; and, devoted to the scampish 
but not altogether scoundrelly Germaine, she 
ought not to have married the commonplace 
painter Arden. Several of the other cha- 
racters in J’earl Powder—more especially 
Miss Susan Arden and Castaway Joe—are 
well drawn. But their connexion with the 
main plot of the story is far too slight. 

Surely Silken Threads is the reductio ad 
absurdum of detectivism in fiction. The 
murder of Barclay might well have 
been committed by several persons, for he 
is one of those scoundrels who ought to be 
*yemoved ” ; but the author, with the help 
of one of the preternaturally able detectives 
whom America alone can produce, traces it 
home to the most unlikely of them all, and 
causes it to be committed by the most im- 
probable of means. No doubt there is an 
abundance of ingenuity in Silken Threads, 
but it is ingenuity unrelieved either by a 
genuine comedy or by an agreeable love 
affair. For Margaret Fullerton, the fiancée 
of the murdered man, is the most unlovely 
character in the whole story. There are the 
germs of a moral romance in the story of 
yee unfortunate Edgerton, but the germs 
only. 


It would be positively uncharitable to say 
that Snap reminds one of Jules Verne, Rider 
Haggard, Dr. Gordon Stables, et hoc genus 
omne, for the author of Sport in the Crimea 








and Caucasus is quite capable of writing such 
a story as this off his own bat. The earlier, 
or cricketing and schoolboy, portion of the 
book is rather commonplace, and even 
fatiguing ; but when Snap gets into the 
Far West, and makes the acquaintance of 
storms, Indians, cowboys, and a defunct 
balloonist, as little fault can be found with 
his adventures on the score of want of 
originality as with the Americanese of 
his guide, philosopher, and friend, Dick 
Wharton. Snap is, indeed, all that an 
athletic, level-headed, courageous young 
Englishman of the present well-groomed 
type could be; and it is, in consequence, a 
matter for regret, from the artistic stand- 
point, that his attempt at self-sacrifice by 
dropping from a balloon to lighten it, and 
so save its other occupants, ends, not in 
tragedy, but in farce. But Mr. Phillips- 
Wolley’s boy-readers would never have 
forgiven him had he allowed Snap to die, 
and in this book he has written for boys 
rather than for grown-up people. Of the 
other juvenile characters in Snap, the best, 
because the most natural, is Towzer. 


Mr. Hume Nisbet accurately enough 
describes his Ashes as ‘ a tale of two con- 
tinents.” Most of his readers will wish it 
had been a tale of one, and that one Aus- 
tralia. Both he and his unfortunate 
hero, Dick Davelock, are obviously at 
home in Australia; whereas one is 
not quite certain that either is at 
home in the England of to-day, with 
its Metaltown and its art-editors and art- 
publishers, who set themselves to do to 
death the artists who are in their employ. 
Mr. Nisbet says his Mr. Moloch is imaginary. 
He is not only imaginary, but impossible, 
both in his vindictiveness and in his means 
of giving effect to it. Take Ashes as it 
stands, however, and it must be allowed to 
be a powerful, although a disagreeable, story. 
There is reality, as well as realism, in the 
sufferings of Mrs. Davelock and her family 
in England, while Dick is enduring and 
suffering almost unto death for their sake 
in Australia. Then, if Dick’s cruel tyrant, 
Moloch, is an impossible monstrosity, his 
wonderful Bohemian secretary and friend, 
Ridgeway, is too good not to be true to life. 


There is a great deal of moral earnestness 
in Innocent Victims, unpleasant and painful 
though it is from the beginning almost to 
the last chapter. It is rather inaccurately 
described, however, as a ‘‘ story of London 
life and labour.” No doubt London life 
and labour have both places in it ; but it is 
above all things a story of London drink. 
Had not George Elsworth been a sot, his 
wife and family would not have suffered the 
fearful amount of misery which is their lot. 
Even as things are, Mr. Downe mars his 
story by making Elsworth suggest to his 
wife an unspeakable device for making 
money. Elsworth had sunk very low, in- 
deed ; but it is inconceivable that a naturally 
good and strongly affectionate man should 
have descended to the depth of depravity - 
involved in this suggestion. As a series of 
realistic pictures—ot the horrors of the war 
between capital and labour, of the still 
greater horrors of the internecine conflict in 
the ranks of labour itselfi—Jnnocent Victims 
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is well worth reading. But it is very little 
of a story. The transformation of Elsworth 
into a reputable member of society is 
allowable in fiction, for it is possible 
in fact; but his restoration to prosperity, 
and the establishment of a connexion 
between his family and that of his false 
friend, Alston, are hurried up in the end too 
much, and too obviously for the purpose of 
relieving the prolonged and sodden misery 
of the main plot. 


Passion the Plaything is an unintelligible 
and hysterical rhapsody of love, poetry, and 
heredity. It is full of strained and extra- 
vagant writing, and of impossible characters. 
A flesh-and-blood Gabriel Colver or Anne 
Mompesson is an impossibility, and happily 
80. 

“John Strange Winter’s” new story 1s 
an excellent offset to such a fantastic tour de 
force as Passion the Plaything. There is little 
that is remarkable or original init. Bootles’ 
wife and baby, now happily married, and 
keen matchmakers, set themselves to effect 
two marriages, and succeed. That is 
all. Jtrrers Court, including even the 

enance of Charlie Kerr, who, because he 
1as been the means of bringing about the 
death of one girl, thinks for a time that he 
is bound not to fall in love with another, is 
in all respects old. But it is simple and 
readable, and for this it behoves us to be 
truly grateful. 

In Zhe Chronicles of Cardewe Manor we 
have a collection of sensational stories that 
have however a certain old-fashioned charm 
even in their sensationalism. ‘There is, 
perhaps, too much of the tone of the butler’s 
pantry or the housekeeper’s room in the 
references in it to this captain, that squire, 
and their respective “ladies.” But then 
there is plenty of mystery and love-making, 
and detective work, professional and amateur. 
The last and longest of all the stories in the 
collection, ‘‘Gwendolen’s Tryst,” which 
explains everything that appears to be 
inexplicable in those which precede it, is 
very effective in every respect. Zhe Chronicles 
of Cardewe Manor is as readable a book for 
seaside consumption as has been published 
for many a day. 

Witriam WALLace. 








NOTES AND NEWS. 
A VOLUME on Cardinal Newman by Mr. 
R. H. Hutton will be published next month 
as the first volume of Messrs. Methuen’s new 
series, *‘ English Leaders of Religion.” 


Mr. Exvkiy Matiews will publish next 
month the book by Mr. Le Gallienne, Georye 
Meredith, Novelist and Poct, which we have 
already announced. The volume will contain 
wn elaborate bibliography by Mr. John 
Lane, not only of Mr. Mercdith’s works, 
but also of the best criticisms of them which 
have appeared in the magazines and reviews. 
There will also be a note by Mr. W. Morton 
Fullerton on the fortune of Mr. Meredith’s 


books in America, a portrait of Mr. Meredith, | 


and an illustration of his chdlct at Dorking, 
from a pen-and-ink sketch by his son, Mr. 
W. M. Meredith. 

Mr. Avstix Doxnson is publishing, in 
America, a Memoir of Horace Walpole, in the 
form of a limited édition de luxe, printed on 
hard-made linen and Japan paper, and illus- 
trated with etchings. 








Nor satisfied with Mr. Walter Besant’s 
curious attempt to continue what needed no 
continuation — Ibsen’s Doll’s Iovuse—a Mrs. 
Edna D. Cheney has published in America a 
little book under the title of Nora’s Return; a 
sequel to the Doll’s House. Nora and Helmar 
both keep a diary, in which they record their 
impressions of the life which Ibsen has given 
them. It is very singular that people should 
be so anxious to give an answer to that note of 
interrogation with which Ibsen loves to end 
his plays, and one is not surprised to find Ibsen 
protesting against the answers, or indeed the 
need of any answer. 

A NOVEL by Giovanni Verga, the greatest 
living Italian novelist, so little known to 
English readers, has just been translated by 
Mary A. Craig, and published in America by 
Messrs. Harper, with an introduction by Mr. 
Howells, who has always recognised the 
wonderful art of Verga. A translation of 
another fine Italian novel, Matilde Serao’s 
Fantasia, the best work of a very interesting 
writer, is to be one of the next volumes of Mr. 
Gosse’s delightful series, Heinemann’s Foreign 
Library. It is to be hoped that Mr. Gosse will 
give us translations of some of the best novels 
of Verga, and also of Luigi Capuana, who is 
only second to Verga (Matilde Serao is 
perhaps third) among living Italian novelists. 


ADMIRERS and collectors of Cruikshank will 
be glad to learn that Thackeray’s article in the 
Westminster Review on Cruikshank will be 
shortly republished by Messrs. Bell. The 
introductory notice will be from the pen of 
Mr. F. G. Stephens. 

A TRANSLATION of Mr. Stevenson’s Strange 
Case of Dr. Jekyll and Mr. ITyde, under the 
title of Le Cas étrange du docteur Jekyll, has 
just been published by MM. Plon-Nourrit. 

University Hatt, Mrs. Humphry Ward’s 
new settlement in Gordon-square, will be 
opened for residence next October, under con- 
ditions very similar to those adopted at Toynbee 
Hall. The first course of lectures will be given 
during the October term by the Rev. J. Estlin 
Carpenter, on “The First Three Gospels.” 
They will be delivered on Wednesdays, at 
4 p.m., in University Hall, and in the evening at 
Essex Hall. Mr. Estlin will give another 
course of lectures on St. Luke during the Lent 
term; and M. Chavannes, of Leyden, will 
lecture in French on ‘‘ The Religion of the Old 
Testament.” The May term will be devoted to 
lectures by Rev. Richard Armstrong on ‘‘ Man’s 
Knowledge of God,” Rev. Philip Wickstead 
on the Pentateuch,” and Rev. Charles Har- 
grove on ‘“‘The Fourth Gospel.”” In May or 
June six lectures will be given in French by M. 
Réville on some subject connected with the 
history of Christian origins. In October Prof. 
Knight will lecture on ‘‘The Theistic Inter- 
pretation of the World.” On the literary and 
social side, the Rev. Stopford A. Brooke will 
deliver five or six lectures (from November 
onwards) on ‘‘ Poetry in the Nineteenth 
Century,” which will be followed by lectures 
on Sociology by Mr. Wicksteed, and on the 
Co-operative Movement, by Miss Beatrice 
Potter. It is hopedthat Prof. Max Miiller will 
lecture at the Hall during the October term. 
Among the committee of this new movement 
we notice the names of the Rev. Stopford 
Brooke, Dr. Martineau, Dr. Drummond, Miss 
Frances Power Cobbe, and Miss Beatrice 
Potter. Mrs. Humphry Ward is the hon. 
secretary. 

THE firm of Hachette has just published, in 
their series of ‘‘Grands Ecrivains Frangais,”’ 
a volume on Mme. de Staél, by M. Albert Sorel. 
The same firm has added to its series of ‘‘ Grands 
Ecrivains de la France” the sixth volune of 
the Mémoires de Saint-Simon, edited by M. de 
Boilisle. 





THE Dictionnaire Général de la Langue 
Francaise, from the seventeenth century 
onwards, which had been prepared by MM. 
Hatzfeld and Arséne Darmesteter, has been 
completed by M. A. Thomas, and is now 
in course of publication, in parts, at the 
Librarie Delagrave. 

THE death is announced of Eduard von 
Bauernfeld, perhays the principal contemporary 
Austrian poct since the death of Hamerling. 
He was in his cighty-ninth year. He wrote wu 
large number of plays, many of which were in 
their time extremely popular. He translated 
some of the plays of Shakespeare, and two or 
three of Dickens's novels. Bauernfeld is to be 
buried at the expense of the city of Vienna, 
not far from the grave of his friend Schubert. 

THE first volume of the national edition of 
Galileo’s works has just appeared at Florence, 
unfortunately in a limited edition printed for 
private circulation. 


TuE correspondence of Hans Christian 
Andersen is about to be published by Messrs. 
Dean & Son. Letters will beincluded from Charles 
Dickens and a great many other celebrities. 
Mr. Forster in his Life of Dickens, expressed 
much regret that he was unable to procure any 
letters which passed between Andersen and 
Dickens. This new volume will contain most 
if not all of the correspondence which Mr. 
Forster was unable to procure. 


A NUMBER of scholars from Germany and 
America have, as usual, come to this country 
during the vacation in order to carry on their 
studies and researches at the British Musewn. 
Among the Americans we noticed Prof. Elliott 
at the Johns Hopkins University, who is engaged 
on a work on romance philology. 

THE Clarendon Press will publish in the 
course of the year an edition of the Tenth Book 
of Quintilian’s Institutes, by Principal Pcter- 
son, of University College, Dundee. Besides 
an estimate of recent German criticism, this 
edition will embody the main results of a 
special collation of the MSS, in this country, in 

articular of the Harleian MS., which has 
1itherto been strangely neglected. The Tenth 
Book is put forward as an instalment of « 
complete edition, with which Dr. Peterson has 
already made some progress. 

MEssrs. SWAN SONNENSCHEIN & Co. are 
about to add to their ‘* Social Scicnce Series” 
a translation of M. Fustel de Coulanges’ Mseus 
sur VOrigine dela Propricté Foucicre, edited by 
Prof. Ashley, of Toronto, with an introduction 
estimating the character and value of the con- 
tributions of Fustel de Coulanges to economic 
history. The translation has been undertaken 
with the sanction of Mme. Fustel de Coulanges, 
and will enjoy the benefit of her criticism. 

Messrs. Hvurenmson & Co, have in the 
press an Australian Dictionary of Biography, 
comprising notices of eminent colonists from the 
inauguration of responsible government down 
to the present time, edited by Mr. Philip 
Mennell, F.2.G.8., and assisted by eminent 
colonials. It is proposed to afford in handy 
form information respecting Australasian men 
and women of mark, and the book will serve 
the twofold purpose of perpetuating the mcamory 
of deceased notabilitics and of recording the 
careers of the living. 


A NEW volume on the London suburbs is 
announced for publication by Mr. Elliot Stock, 
viz., Memorials of Old Chelsca, a new Tlistory of 
the Village of Valaces, by My. Alfred Beaver. 
The work will be issued in quarto size to sub- 
scribers, and will be copiously illustrated by 
the author. 

TuE September number of Macmillan’s Maga- 
zine will contain an article by Mr. Goldwin 
Smith on the McKinley Bill. It will also 
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include a new story by Mr. Rudyard Kipling, 
On Greenhow Hill, in which are narrated the 
causes which led Private Learoyd to take the 
Queen’s Shilling. 


THERE is a proposal to bring out a book on 
the services of civil officers during the Indian 
Mutiny. The projectors are unwilling to incur 
the labour of consulting the records at the 
India Office, but they hope that they may get 
their materials from such of the officers concerned 
as still survive. Sir M. Monicr-Williams is to be 
entrusted with the charge of editing the work. 
It is, however, almost inconceivable that even 
Sir M. Williams’s reputation would tempt any 
sane publisher to undertake, or even to consider, 
such a proposal. The subject belongs to what 
it is the fashion to call ‘‘ ancient history,” and 
the custom to regard with but moderate interest. 
The memories of the veterans themselves may 
well play them tricks in regard to events which 
occurred thirty-three years ago, and which have 
probably formed the theme of pardonably vague 
conversation ever since. Lastly, they have been 
abundantly set forth by Mr. Holmes and Col. 
Malleson; while a special work on the subject 
(Fifty-seven), by Mr. H. G. Keene, was pub- 
lished by Messrs. W. H. Allen only six years 
ago. Mr. Keene’s book professes to be compiled 
from those very official records which the 
present projectors uppear to regard as a 
negligable quantity. 


M. HENnI LAsSsERRE seems to be peculiarly 
unfortunate in his theological writings. His 
translation of the Gospels, after having been 
warmly commended by the bishops and the 
religious press of France, was condenmed at 
Rome, putin the index, and withdrawn from 
circulation. His more recent work, ‘‘ Nouveau 
Moisde Mariede Notre Dame de Lourdes (récents 
épisodes),”’ Paris, Victor Palmé, 1890, has been 
denounced by the Bishops of Autun and of 
Bayonne to be read in public in any of the 
churches, chapels, religious communities and 
schools, under their jurisdiction. 


WE regret to announce the death of Mr. 
Charles Roach Smith, the Kentish antiquary. 
Mr. Roach Smith was the author and editor of 
a number of valuable antiquarian, historical, 
und Shaksperian books. He wrote the monthly 
*‘ Antiquarian Notes” in the Gentleman's 
Magazine, and was a constant contributor to 
the publications of the British Archaelogical 
Association. Mr. Roach Smith died at the age 
of eighty-five. 








VERSE, 
LINDIFFERENT—WATTEAU, 
(The Louvre.) 
Ife dances on a toe 
As light as Mercury’s : 
Sweet herald, give thy messaye!—No .. . 
He dances on; the world is his, 
The sunshine, and his wingy hat,— 
His eyes are round 
Beneath the brim. 

To merely dance where he is found 
Is fate to him, 

And he was born for that. 


He dances in a cloak 
Of vermeil and of blue: 
Gay youngster, underneath the oak, 
Come, laugh and lore !—In vain we woo 
He is a human butterfly ; 
No soul, no kiss, 
No glance or joy! 
Though old enough for manhood’s bliss, 
He is a boy, 
Who dances and must die. 


MICHAEL FIELD, 





OBITUARY. 
CARDINAL NEWMAN. 
WE will not give a sketch of the life of the 
remarkable man who has just been taken from 
us, for this has been done during the past week 


in almost every newspaper throughout the 
kingdom. Neither will we attempt a critical 


| 


, love ¥ 


analysis of his writings, or a history of the | 


‘‘Oxford Movement ” with which his name is 
so inseparably connected. But it is possible 
that some few remarks of a more personal 
character from one who was his churchwarden 
at St. Mary’s, fifty years ago, and who was 
always treated by him with the greatest kind- 
ness—even though he did not altogether 
embrace his theological views—may not be un- 
welcome to some of our readers. Newman’s won- 
derful power of attracting the devoted affection 
of younger men—which sometimes showed itself 
in an absurd and exaggerated form—his own 
love for his ‘‘ dear old first college,” as he called 
Trinity in after years, and his yearning after 
Oxford, which continued through life, all 
testify to the affectionate loveableness of his 
character. Who can wonder that the closing 
words of the last sermon that he preached at 
Littlemore drew tears from the eyes of his 
sorrowing friends and disciples’ ‘‘ And, O my 
brethren, O kind and affectionate hearts, O 
loving friends, should you know anyone whose 
lot it has been, by writing or by word of mouth, 
in some degree to help you thus to act; if he 
has ever told you what you knew about your- 
selves, or what you did not know; has read to 
you your wants or feelings, and comforted you 
by the very reading; has made you feel that 
there was a higher lift than this daily one, and 
a brighter world than that you see; or en- 
couraged you, or sobered you, or opened a way 
to the inquiring, or soothed the perplexed; if 
what he has said or done has ever made you 
take interestin him, and feel well inclined towards 
him; remember such a one in time to come, 
though you hear him not, and pray for him, 
that in all things he may know God’s will, and 
at all times he may be ready to fulfil it.” 

As an instance of his loving remembrance of 
Oxford, we should like to mention the ‘“‘ Bird’s- 
eye View” which we noticed some years ago on 
the walls of the waiting-room at the Oratory, 
with these touching words (Ezek. xxxvii. 3), in 
large blue capital letters, at the top and bottom 
of the print :—‘‘ Fili hominis, putasne vivent 
ista ossa’ Domine Deus, Tu nosti.” 

But especially his love for the Anglican Church 
with all its faults and shortcomings, as ex- 
pressed in another passionately pathetic passage 
in the same sermon, ‘‘On the parting of 
friends,” is quite sufficient to explain the slow, 
gradual way in which he at last made up his 
mind to leave it, which some persons at the 
time said he ought to have done long before :— 
**Q mother of saints! O school of the wise! O 
nurse of the heroic! of whom went forth, in whom 
have dwelt, memorable names of old, to spread the 
truth abroad, or to cherish and illustrate it at 
home! O thou, from whom surrounding nations 
lit their lamps! OQ, virgin of Israel! wherefore 
dost thou now sit on the ground and keep silence, 
like one of the foolish women who were without 
oil on the coming of the Bridegroom? Where 
is now the ruler in Sion, and the doctor in the 
Temple, and the ascetic on Carmel, and the herald 
in the wilderness, and the preacher in the market- 
place Where are thy ‘ effectual fervent prayers,’ 
offered in secret, and thy alms and good works 
coming up as a memorial beforeGOD* How is it, 
O once holy place, that the land mourneth, for the 
corn is wasted, the new wine is dried up, the oil 
languisheth—because joy is withered away from 
the sons of men*’ ‘ Alas for theday ! how do the 
beasts groan! The herds of cattle are perplexed, 
because they have no pasture; yea, the flocks of 
sheep are made desolate.’ ‘Lebanon is ashamed 
and hewn down, Sharon is like a wilderness, and 
Bashan and Carmel shake off their fruits.’ O, 


my mother, whence is this unto thee, that thou 
hast good things pomed upon thee, and canst not 
keep them, and bearest children, yet darest not 
own them? Why hast thou not the skill to use 
their services, nor the heart to rejoice in their 

How is it that whatever is generous 
in purpose, and tender or deep in devotion, 
thy flower and thy promise, falls from thy bosom 
and finds no home within thine arms’ Who hath 
put this note upon thee, to have ‘a miscarrying 


| womb, and dry breasts,’ to be strange to thine 
| own flesh, and thine eye cruel towards thy little 





ones’ Thine own offspring, the fruit of thy 
womb, who love thee and would toil for thee, thou 
dost gaze upon with fear, as though a portent, or 
thou dost loathe as an offence—at best thou dost 
but endure, as if they had no claim but on thy 
patience, self-possession, and vigilance, to be rid 
of them as easily as thou mayest. Thou makest 
them ‘stand all the day idle, as the very condition 
of thy bearing with them; or thou biddest them 
begone, where they will be more welcome ; or thou 
sellest them for nought to the stranger that passes 
by. And what wilt thou do in the end thereof ?’’ 


But, notwithstanding his affectionate disposi- 
tion, no one could write more sharply than 
Newman when an adequate opportunity seemed 
to him to require it, as in the crushing ex- 
posure of Achilli’s character, and in the memor- 
able chastisement inflicted on Mr. Kingsley for 
his most offensive, wanton, and unprovoked 
attack. This latter controversy afforded a 
wonderful example of his extraordinary rapi- 
dity of composition. Truly he had ‘ the pen 
of a ready writer;” for the different chapters 
of the ‘‘ Apologia” were written, printed, and 
published in successive weeks. Another in- 
stance of this readiness was shown in the case 
of Dr. Faussett, the Margaret Professor of 
Divinity, who preached in the summer term of 
1838 in the university pulpit a violent sermon 
against the Tractarians. This was published 
(whether by accident or design) just before the 
long vacation, at the time when Oxford was 
full of visitors from all parts of the country. It 
was evidently necessary that an answer to this 
sermon ramen A be prepared and issued at once ; 
for, if it did not appear till the middle of the 
vacation, its usefulness would be almost nulli- 
fied. Accordingly, Newman wrote and pub- 
lished a ‘‘ Letter” to Dr. Faussett within four 
days, giving a detailed answer to all his 
charges. It is true that it was known that the 
sermon was going to be published, and New- 
man’s friends who had heard it preached had 
no doubt told him its contents, so as to enable 
him to prepare his materials; but, after making 
allowance for all this, the promptness of the 
appearance of his ‘‘ Letter”? must be considered 
a very remarkable instance of intellectual 
activity. 

Newman’s influence of young men was 
destined to be shown in the pulpit of St. Mary’s, 
not in the lecture-room at Oriel; but there are 
just two incidents in his college life which seem 
to deserve a word of notice. When we remem- 


| ber the close union of Pusey, Keble, and 


Newman in editing the ‘Library of the 
Fathers ” (where their names appear together), 
and in other publications connected with the 
‘¢ Oxford Movement,’’ from 1836 onwards, it is 
curious to find that in 1827-8 both Pusey and 
Newman supported Hawkins aguinst Keble at 
the election for the headship. Besides the 
account of the transaction given in Burgon’s 
‘*Twelve Good Men,” there are some very 
interesting letters from Pusey, Keble, and New- 
man in the Guardian, January 30, 1889. 
Newman particularly alludes to Hawkins’s 


‘* general views so agreeing with his own, his 
practical notions, religious opinions, and habits of 
thinking . . . . his pursuing ends which he 
cordially approved, and bringing to the work 
powers of mind to which he had long looked up 
with great admiration.” 


| How bitterly Newman must in after times have 
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regretted his aetion on this occasion. need not 
be here enlarged upon, for it is always a pain- 
ful and ungracious task to dwell upon 
the differences of good men, each of 
whom may have so much to bring for- 
ward in his own defence. And this may be 
said with respect to Hawkins’s quarrel with the 
three tutors, Newman, Froude, and Wilber- 
force; in which, however, we cannot but think 
that he was wrong in not allowing the tutors— 
taking into consideration their religious and 
intellectual character—to try their experiment 
of having more intimate connection with the 
undergraduates. The result was that the three 
tutors resigned, and, notwithstanding the 
Provost’s energetic efforts to supply their place, 
the college never quite recovered from their 
loss. 

All these matters relate to the former half of 
his long life, in which he certainly met with 
scant honour and consideration in his own 
University and the Anglican Church generally. 
Probably one of the most unexpected events in 
his chequered life was the altered feeling 
towards him exhibited by the members of the 
church which had in a manner expelled him 
from her bosom, and the universal respect with 
which he came to be regarded. The recog- 
nition of his merits by his adopted church was 
somewhat grudging and tardy, but probably 
he will for centuries continue to be regarded as 
one of the greatest and best of its ecclesiastical 
dignitaries.} 

W. A. GREENMILL. 








MAGAZINES AND REVIEWS. 

Pror. FreDERICK HALBUEER gives in the 
present number of the Axntiquary an interesting 
account of a recent visit to Pompeii; and Mr. 
Edlesdon continues his valuable list of monu- 
mental brasses. Mr. W. Carew Hazlitt’s me- 
moranda of a tour in the Netherlands is far too 
short, but is, as far as it goes, instructive. We 
hope it will induce some of his readers tv visit 
that interesting country. So near as Holland 
is to our shores, there are but few English- 
men who ever think of visiting any of its 
towns and villages except the few places 
noted in the ordinary guide books. Our 
own experience convinces us that almost 
every place in the land contains objects of 
interest. Mr. R. C. Hope continues his notes 
on holy wells. He is taking them in the order 
of the counties, and has already proceeded as far 
as Shropshire. Though the catalogue is very far 
indeed from being perfect, it will be found most 
useful to future investigators of this most 
interesting subject. 


THE new volume of the ‘‘ Gentleman’s 
Magazine Library ” contains the first section of 
the Memoirs on Architectural Antiquities. The 
articles show a similarity of style and treatment 
which has been absent in the previous selec- 
tions ; and this result arises from the circum- 
stance that they are mainly the composition of 
one man—John Carter—an antiquary of con- 
siderable note from 1790 to 1810. During those 
years he visited the principal buildings through- 
out England and Wales analysed the varied 
styles in which they had been constructed, 
noted the condition of repair or disrepair in 
which they stood, and pointed out in what 
manner they had been injured by the ravaging 
hands of the restorer. Very carly in his career, 
when visiting the cathedral at Peterborough, 
he learnt from the Dean that the city corpora- 
tion proposed the mutilation or destruction of 
the entrance gate into the close, and joined 
with that dignitary in his indignation at the 
proposal. Henceforward he determined to 
devote his energies, so far as his means would 
allow, to the task of tracking out ‘‘ architectural 
innovation,” and of staying its “iron hand.” 





‘welcomed, and the 





These memoirs show the ceaseless assiduity with | 
which he carried out his design. They afford a 
comprehensive history of the state of ecclesiasti- 
cal architecture in our country at the close of 
the eighteenth century, and in some buildings, 
especially in the case of Westminster Abbey, 
supply a detailed examination of its condition 
at that date. The Notes, which have been com- 
piled by Mr. A. C. Bickley, show how far the 
edifices described by Carter have since been 
altered or restored. The whole volume stands 
out as of especial attraction to the archi- 
tectural enthusiast. 


THE most interesting article in the Judian 
Antiquary for July is an elaborate account of 
‘*The Aborigines of Sokotra; an Ethnological, 
Religious, and Philological Review,”’ by Major 
J. 8. King. The article covers twenty-six 
pages, and contains a comparative vocabuiary 
of the language. Major King, though he has 
twice visited the island, was only there for a 
very short time, and relies but little on personal 
observation. 


THE new number of the Babylonian and 
Oriental Record contains the following articles : 
‘‘Bananas and Melons as Desert Fruits of 
Assyrian Monarchs und Courtiers,” by J. 
Bonavia, M.D. ; ‘* On a Lycian Inscription,” by 
W. Arkwright; “An Unknown King of 
Lagush,”’ from a lost inscription of 6,000 years 
ago, by Prof. T. de Lacouperie ; and ‘* Decipher- 
ment of Yanissei Inscriptions,” by Robert 
Brown, jun. 








THE INTERNATIONAL “ CONFERENCE 
DU LIVRE” AT ANTWERP, 

Ir was an excellent idea of M. Max Rooses, the 
keeper of the Musée Plantin-Moretus at Ant- 
werp, to celebrate the tercentenary of the 
death of Christophe Plantin, the famous printer, 
by summoning an international congress to 
discuss questions of general interest connected 
with the production, preservation, and circula- 
tion of books. Assisted by an energetic com- 
mittee, consisting of the leading citizens of 
Antwerp, and including such well-known men 
as M. Van den Peereboom, the Minister of 
Railways, M. Paul Cogels, the President of the 
Academy of Archaeology of Belgium, and 
M. Frans Gittens, the Flemish dramatist, 
M. Max Rooses sent his invitations broadcast 
over Europe to paper-makers, _ printers, 
engravers, binders, publishers, librarians, 
bitliophiles, and men of letters, and received 
numerous replies promising adherence. Unfor- 
tunately many of the most distinguished 
German and English adherents to the scheme 
failed to put in an appearance at Antwerp, and 
their absence robbed the congress to some 
extent of its full measure of success. It is 
much to be regretted that such well-known 
gentlemen as Dr. Richard Garnett, of the 
British Museum, Mr. Jenkinson, the Librarian 
of Cambridge University, Mr. Kershaw, of 
Lambeth Palace, Mr. Moens, and the Rev. 8. S. 
Lewis, were not present, for they were fully 
expected, and would have been cordially 
few Englishmen who 
attended the congress felt that their generous 
entertainers had a right to feel aggrieved at 
the smallness of the contingent of Englishmen, 
considering the number who had sent in their 
names and promised to read papers or open 
discussions. On the other hand, France, 
Holland, Portugal, Switzerland, and Italy. 
were excellently represented, and the presence | 
of Herr Busse, director of the Imperial press of 
Berlin, and of Mr. Charles Welch, Librarian of 
the Guildhall Library, London, with a few of 
their compatriots, justified the claim of the 
congress to be considered international. 

The foreigners present received a kindly 
welcome at the Cercle Artistique, Littéraire et 





Scientifique of Antwerp on the evening of 
August 6, and on the following day the con- 
gress held its first sitting in the beautiful hall 
of that institution. M. Charles Ruelens, 
Librarian of the Royal Library of Brussels, was 
elected president of the Congress, M. Van den 
Peereboom, Minister of Railways, the Buron 
Osy de Legwaart, Governor of the Province, 
M. Leopold de Wacl, Burgomaster of Antwerp, 
and General de Renette Morctus, honorary 
residents, and MM. Max Rooses, Charles 

umercy, and Jan Bouchery, secretaries. A 
long list of vice-presidents was announced, 
including representatives of many nationalities 
—namely, MM. Arthur Van den Nest, échevin 
of Antwerp, Eugéne Plon, the celebrated 
author and publisher of Paris, the Marquis 
de Granges de Surgéres of Nantes, the Comte 
J. J. de Daugnon, director of the Archivio 
Storico Gentilizio, of Milan, Deslandes, Direc- 
tor of the National Press of Lisbon, Prof. Jan 
Ten Brink, of Leyden, Christophersen, the 
Consul-General of Sweden at Antwerp, Morel 
of Berne, the secretary of the International 
Union for the Protection of Literary and Artistic 
Property, and Eugéne J. E. Schreck, of Phila- 
delphia ; while the places of Prof. Dziatzke, 
librarian of the University of Gittingen, and 
of Dr. Richard Garnett, who were absent, 
were taken by Herr Busse, of Berlin, and 
Mr. Charles Welch, of London. After an 
address from the president, and a cordial 
welcome to the good city of Antwerp given by 
the burgomaster, the congress divided into 
three sections for the despatch of business, 
The first section was to discuss questions relat- 
ing to what was called upon the programme 
the ‘‘ objectivity’ of books, namely, the adop- 
tion of general rules and recommendations as to 
printing, binding, illustrating and indexing; 
and this section, as might have been expected, 
was chiefly attended by the printers and biblio- 
philes. To the second section, which was 
joined by many publishers, were allotted subjects 
relating to the postage of books, to custom- 
house duties on them, to the relations between 
authors and publishers, kc. The third section 
was chiefly intended for librarians, and devoted 
itself to questions concerning the organisation 
of libraries, catalogues, and the relations of 
libraries in different countries to each other. 
It will be seen that the great question of inter- 
national copyright was omitted from the pro- 
gramme by the organisers of the congress. 
probably because it was thought better to leave 
it to the International Society of Authors. It 
will be most convenient to notice the discussions 
and recommendations of the three sections 
separately, though their deliberations were 
spread over three days, August 7, 8, and 9, and 
their conclusions were, on each afternoon, laid 
before the congress at its general meeting, and 
voted on afresh. 


The first section was presided over by Herr 
Busse, of Berlin, with MM. Hayez and Jouaust, 
leading printers of Brussels and Paris, as vice- 
presidents, and first M. Auguste Aulit, ‘‘ homme 
de lettres” of Antwerp, and then M. Brock- 
mann, printer, of Antwerp, as secretary and 
reporter. The first question considered was the 
much debated one of fvrmats, or size-notation, 
and it was resolved to recommend that the terms 
folio, quarto, octavo, &c., should be considered 
in future to designate, not the mode in which 
the sheets were made up, but the size of the 
ages. A scale was propounded by which all 

oks should be called folios, quartos, octavos, 
&c., in proportion to their length and breadth, 
which was severely and wittily criticised by M. 
Eugéne Plon, on behalf of the publishers. The 
accomplished reporter, M. Aulit, found great 
difficulty in drawing up the report of the 
section, owing to the technicalities involved, 
and his mixed duties as secretary, reporter, and 
translator, and the question was referred back 
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to the section on the first day. On the next, 
however, a devision Was come to in the 
sense of his report, but couched in still | 
vaguer words, omitting all mention of 
breadth, and not severely limiting the standard 
of height. The obvious idea of using the 
terms folio, quarto, octavo to designate the | 
Jormats of a book and of adding figures in» 
centimétres to define its size seems to have 
escaped the notice of the section, though :t 
occurred to some of the other members of the 
congress. The second recommendation of the 
section was that all governments should ke 
requested to issue their official publications, 
parliamentary debates, &c., in a uniform and 
handy shape, a recommendation which all who 
use English Blue-books will readily endorse. 
These questions occupicd most of the time of 
the section, but it also agreed to many other 
important resolutions, such as the recommenda- 
tions, that it was expedient to form professional 
schools of engraving, and that an agreement 
ought to be come to between the printers of all 
nations as to the classification of type. On the 
motion of the Marquis de Granges de Surgéres, 
-a rather vague recommendation was adopted 
as to the uniformity of pagination in different 
editions of the same book, and the section at 
. last, we suppose for lack of better subjects, 
actually descended to the puerility of deciding 
that a good alphabetical index, made by the 
author himself, added greatly to the value of 
the book. On the whole the deliberations of 
the first section of the congress had a distinct 
. value; it is eminently expedient that some 
international agreement should be come to 
between the printers of all civilised nations as 
to format and type, and we only wish that 
some practical paper maker had been present to 
insist on the necessity of using sound paper 
instead of the flimsy stuff which is now, alas, 
only too much used all over Europe. 

The second section had as its chairman M. 
Armand Templier of the great house of 
Hachette et Cie, President of the Cercle de lu 
Librairie of Paris, with MM. Thieme and 
Bruylant-Christophe, publishers at Amsterdam 
and Brussels eagle, as vice-presidents, and 
M. Charles Dumercy, of Antwerp, as reporter. 
This section, which consisted largely of 

ublishers, carried on its discussions in « more 

usiness-like and less heated fashion than cither 
of the others. It expressed a hope that the 
publishers of different countrics should be 
urged to form associations resembling the 
Cercle de la Librairie of Paris, and that these 
associations should enter into relations with 
each other, and actin harmony in every civilised 
country on questions of importance to the trade. 
It next decided that it is inexpedient to inter- 
fere with the relations between authors and 
publishers by legislation, as has been done in 
Hungary and Switzerland, and that all such 
legislation does harm to the gencral prosperity 
of literature. It unanimousl selivell that 
custom house duties on books ought to be 
entirely abolished, and that representations 
should be made to the governments of all 
countries maintaining these dutics, condemning 
them and urging their abolition. The question 
of uniformity of postage gave rise to much 





animated debate, and it was eventually 
resolved that it is desirable that the 
maximum weight to be sent by book 


post should be raised to 5 kilogrammes or 
about 11 Ibs. in the countries belonging to the 
Postal Union, and to 3 kilogrammes in 
countries not in connexion with the Union. 
All these recommendations and resolutions are 
eminently practical; the section avoided the 
temptation of encouraging the pernicious 
doctrine of state interference in the relations 
between authors and publishers, and couched 
its recommendations in a modest tone, re- 
membering that its members had only power to 





advise, and not to compel. The satisfactory 
manner in which matters were conducted in 
this section was largely due to the tact and ability 
of MM. Templier und Chatrousse, of Pari 


aris, 
and of MM. Wauters and Dumercy, of 


Antwerp, and it is particularly to be regretted | 
that no English or American publishers were | 


present at the debates. 


the librarians present at the Congress, was pre- 
sided over by M. Ferdinand van der Haeghen, 
the learned bibliographer and librarian of the 
University of Ghent, who nominated as vice- 
presidents Dr. Wijmmalen, chief librarian of 
the royal library at the Hague, and Mr. 
Jenkinson, the librarian of the University of 
Cambridge. 
gentlemen, their place was taken by Dr. Durieu, 
librarian to the University of Leyden. The 
secretary was M. Ernest Bosiers, of Antwerp, 
who was assisted by M. Henri Stein, of the 
Archives of Paris. This section had first to 
listen to a very long paper, read by M. 
Merzbach, of Brussels, recommending the for- 
mation of a national bibliography in every 
country, the desirability of which is so obvious 
that the time of the section was simply wasted 
in discussing it; yet in the course of discussion 
the interesting fact came out that in Belgium 
the government purchases a copy of every book 
printed, instead of having it presented gratis by 
the publisher. The next question brought up 
was that of thefts from National Libraries, @ 
propos of which the name of the notorious Libri 
was frequently mentioned, and it was resolved 
that books and manuscripts stolen from public 
libraries ought to be regarded as ‘hors 
commerce,” and when found in foreign 
countrics ought at once to be restored to the 
institutions from which they were stolen. 
Next in order came a paper by Mr. Welch, of 
the Guildhall Library, admirably translated by 
M. A. Moortgat, professor at the Athenée Royal 
of Antwerp, which was notable as being the only 
contribution of an Englishman to the work of 
the Congress, though several others had sent in 
their names as willing to read papers or open 
discussions. The proposition of Mr. Welch was 
that a list of manuscripts in all countries should 
be drawn up as soon as possible as a basis for 
an international and universal catalogue of 
manuscripts. He quoted as one of the causes 
which had led him to suggest such a course, that 
he had, by the merest chance, discovered that 
the minutes of the Merchant Adventurers of 
London were preserved in the archives of 
Amsterdam, and argued that there must be in 
the different archives and libraries innumerable 
manuscripts, possessing, perhaps, little interest 
to the countries in which they were deposited, 
but of incalculable value to the historians and 
littérateurs of other countries. Such a list as 
he proposed would give the necessary clue to 
discovering them. His proposition was most 
favourably received and unanimously accepted 
in the following form: ‘‘ That the governments 
of the different countries should be urged to 
form complete catalogues of the MSS. in their 
public institutions, and to request private in- 
dividuals to contribute titles of the MSS. in 
their possession, as a preliminary step towards 
forming «a universal catalogue of MSS.” A 
heated discussion was then raised on the rerata 
quaestiv of the propriety of lending manuscripts 
and rare books to savants. M. Ruelens, the 
president of the Congress, argued that such 
valuable works should never be lent at all 
on any occasion to individuals, and quoted 
many instances of serious damage which had 
accrued to the treasures under his charge at 
Brussels from allowing them to leave his 
custody. The question of allowing manuscripts 
and rare books to be lent by one national or 
university library to another in a different 
country for the use of men of letters was then 


Owing to the absence of these | 





mooted and received with mixed feelings by the 
librarians present. It was felt that this scheme 
would confine the danger of lending works of 
value to the mere risk of transport, and that it 
would be of the greatest service to men of 
learning and research for purposes of collation 
and study, while at the same time many 


_ librarians did not like the idea of encourage- 
The third section, which was joined by all 


ment being given to the removal of their 
treasurcs. The following resolutions were 
eventually passed, though not unanimously, by 
the section and accepted by the Congress: 
‘That it ought to be absolutely forbidden to 
lend manuscripts or valuable printed books 
belonging to public institutions to individuals 
under any consideration whatsoever”; ‘‘ That 
it ought to be possible for such institutions to 
lend such works to other institutions for the 
use of individuals on receiving the guarantee 
of the responsible guardians of the borrowing 
library.” Such a proceeding would un- 
doubtedly be of the greatest value to learned 
men who are unable to travel, and might do 
great things for research and the progress of 
literature, and it was greatly regretted that no 
one from the British Museum was present to 
express the views of the authorities of the 
greatest English library on the subject. So 
far the deliberations of the third section were 
sensible, and may have important results, worthy 
of the first international ‘‘ Conférence du Livre,” 
by calling attention to the necessity of estab- 
lishing entire harmony between the librarians 
of different countries in order that the greatest 
advantage may be drawn from the accumulated 
stores of the written learning of the world. 
The other discussions were simply puerile. One 
gentleman read a paper on “‘ The utility of 
having a general catalogue at the disposal of 
the public in the great national libraries.” 
And another moved ** That the public ought to 
have free access to the catalogues of public 
libraries.” That such questions should have been 
discussed at all only shows that in the matter of 
organisation, continental, or at the least 
Belgian, libraries must be far behind those of 
England and the United States. No discussion 
took place on the question of establishing a 
uniform system of catalogues in all librarics, or 
on the best method of compiling and arrang- 
ing a catalogue, and the remarks let fall upon 
the subject show that it would be of infinite 
advantage to continental librarians if Mr. 
Melvil Dewey, Mr. Cutten, or some other of the 
Aicrican librarians who have established their 
osition, as the best and most methodical cata- 
oguers in the world, would start on a mission to 
Europe to instruct their less experienced 
colleagues. 

On the whole the labours of the first Congress 
have not produced-—and are not likely to pro- 
duce—any important practical results at pre- 
sent. Yet the idea is a good one; many 
subjects were discussed of infinite importance 
to all persons interested in the production or 
circulation of books, and the earnestness of 
spirit and genuine desire to come to an inter- 
national agreement on many most important 
question’, which was universally displayed, 
argues well for the future. At the close of the 
Congress it was resolved that it should mect 
yearly; M. Max Rooses was appointed per- 
petual secretary, a post which will necessarily 
entail upon him an immense amount of labour, 
and it was left to the committee to decide upon 
the time and place of the next meeting. It is 
to be hoped that it will then be attended by 
more representatives from England, Germany, 
and the United States, and that this first session 
may be followed by others, which, after the 
experience gained last week, will have a better 
programme and aim at more practical results. 

A few words must be said in conclusion in 


recognition of the cordial welcome and universal 
kindness shown to the foreigners present by the 
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Antwerp members. Every institution was 
thrown ® ys to them free, even at the hours 
prohibi to the public, and their card of 
membership was sufficient to secure them hospi- 
tality wherever they went. Nor were they left 
without tangible souvenirs of this most interest- 
ing occasion. A diploma of membership, printed 
by the ancient press of Christophe Plantin; a | 
copy of the poems of Plantin, collected and | 
edited by M. Max Rooses, and printed by | 
M. Deslandes, at the Lisbon national press; | 
and an exquisitely got-up catalogue of the 
French section at the ‘‘ Exposition du Livre,” 
were presented to each member. Some- 
thing ought, perhaps, to have been said 
of this exkibition, but it is still incomplete; 
and from its present appearance it would seem 
that France has a monopoly in producing books 
of the highest tutindiedl eaedihines. Until it is 
more complete, it deserves no more than this 
a. notice, and we might be permitted to 
ope that some of our English printers and 
publishers may even yet at this late hour show 
themselves worthy rivals of MM. Hachette and 
Plon. On the evening of Saturday, August 9, 
the members of the first ‘‘ Conférence du Livre” 
dined together at the Cercle Artistique. The 
health of the King of the Belgians was drunk, 
and acknowledged by a sympathetic telegram ; 
and the toast of the foreign delegates was 
replied to in many different languages by M. 
Templier, M. Emile Mancel, Herr Busse, M. 
Morel, the Comte de Daugnon, Prof. Ten Brink, 
Mr. Welch, M. Christophersen, and M. Tsontosi 
Janos, the last of whom spoke, not in his native 
Hungarian, but in Latin. On Monday morn- 
ing the foreign representatives were also invited 
to be present at the grand ceremony which took 
place at the inauguration of the new Musée des 
Beaux Arts. It is impossible to conclude with- 
out mentioning the names of the Antwerp 
gentlemen who took such pafns to make the 
visit of the English to their grand old city 
pleasant and instructive, namely, MM. Frans 
Gittens, the - and the greatest writer of the 
new Flemish school of dramatists; Henri 
Hymans, the keeper of the engravings at the 
Royal Library at Brussels, and the greatest 
living authority on his subject ; Auguste Aulit ; 
F, van Steenwege; and most of all, M. Antoon 
Moortgat, whose perfect knowledge of English 
and readiness to render assistance will be ever 
most gratefully remembered by those who had 
the pleasure of making his acquaintance. The 
only Englishmen present at this interesting 
congress were Mr. Eharles Welsh, of the Guild- 
hall Library; the Rev. J. Clare Hudson, the 
editor of Lincolushire Notes aud Queries ; Mr. 
James Yates, Public Librarian of Leeds; Mr. 
Poyntz Stewart; Mr. W. Roberts, editor of the 
Book-ivorm, and the undersigned. 
H. Morse STEPuHeEns. 











SELECTED FOREIGN BOOKS, 
GENERAL LITERATURE. 


_¥., u. L. Jacont. Der griechische Tempel in 

: nee. Heidelberg: Winter. 10M. 

Grium, J. Kleinere Schriften. 8. Bd. Vorreden, Zeit- 
geschichtliches u. Persinliches. Giitersloh: Bertels- 
Inann, 12 M. 50 Pf. 

Manitivs, M.__Beitriige zur Geschichte friihchristlicher 
Dichter im Mittelalver. II. Leipzig: F: 60 fr. 
Meruixo, X. L’Italie telle qu'elle est. Savine. 

3 fr. 50 ¢, 

Mortit.aro, V. Légendes historiques siciliennes du 13e au 
19¢ siécle, Turin: Loescher. 10 fr. 

eS 4 Histoires: fin de si¢ele. Paris: Calmann Lévy. 

r. Oe, 


Drux, F. v., 


Paris ; 


THEOLOGY. 


Bri'cxxer, W. Die chronojpgische Reihenfolge, in_welcher 
die Briefe d. Neuen Testaments verfasst sind. Leipzig : 
1Trassowitz. 6 fe. j 


HISTORY, ETC. 


Fostrs rerum austriacarum. 2. Abth. 45. Bd. 1. Hiilfte. 
Meinhard’s II. Urbare der Grafsch. Tirol. Von. 0. v. 
Zingerle. 1.Thi. Leipzig: 83M. 60 Pf 





Fuscre, H, Die Actio funeraria, e: Peter. 1M. 


Kevsrnorrz, R. Samaiten u. der Deutsche Orden bis zum 
Frieden am Melno-See. Kimigsberg: Beyer. 4 M. 50 Pf. 

Macatovo, le Vicomte A. Pozzo di Borgo, 1764—1812. Paris: 
Calmann Lévy. 3 fr. 59 ¢. 

Sansone, A. Gli avvenimenti del 1837 in Sicilia. 
Loescher. 8 fr. 

Wastier, J. Das Wien: Gerold’s 
Sohn. 12M. 


PHYSICAL SCIENCE AND PHILOSOPHY. 


Turin: 


Landhaus in Graz. 


Gacrn, C. Die Brachiopoden der cambrischen u. silurischen | 


Geschiebe im Diluvium der Provinzen Ost- u. West- 
preussen. Konigsberg: Koch, 2M. 

Hawnpuirsen, A. 
verwandten Grabwespen. V. 
60 Pf. 

Karrres, M. 


Icipzig: Freytag. 


Der “Common Sense” als Princip der Ge- 


wissheit in der Philosophie d. Schotten Thomas Reid, | +4 ae | . - 
| cédentes édit., sous l'année 1488. 


Teipvig: Engelmann. 2 M. 
Kayser, H., u. C. Ruxar. Ueb. die Spectren der Elemente. 
3. Abschnitt. Berlin: Reimer. 3 M. 50 Pf. 
Scumitz-Dumost. Lichtiither u. elektrische Welle. Eine 
Weiterfiihrg. der Maxwell’schen Mediumtheorie. Dres- 
den: Hickner. 1M. 50 Pf. nah 
Voiat, A. Die Auflisung v. Urtheilssystemen, das Elimina- 


Algebra der Logik. Leipzig: Danz. 2M. 


PHILOLOGY, ETC. 


Bosuxaa, K. Die Entwicklung der nhd. Substantivflexion. 
Leipzig: Griife. 3M. ; 

Denosturnes’ Rede f. die Megalopoliten. Griechisch u. 
deutsch, m. ausfiihrl. krit. u. exeget. Kommentar v. W. 
Fox. Freiburg-i.-Br.: Herder. 4 M. 50 Pf. 

Escurr, Jak. Triton u. seine Bekiimpfung durch Ierakles, 
Leipzig: Fock, 2M. 50 Pf. 

Gorrz, G. Emendationes militis gloriosi Plautinae. Jena: 
Neuenhahn. 50 Pf. 

Maass, E. De Aeschyli supplicibus commentatio. Leipzig: 
Fock. 1M. 50 Pf, , 

Marzke, J. E. Dialectische Eigenthiimlichkeiten in der 
Entwicklung d. mouillierten 1 im Altfranz‘sischen. 
Paris: Welter. 3 fr. 

Meyer-Lusxe, W.  Italienische Grammatik. 

eis) 12M. 

Morr, H. Das Studium 
Ziirvich: Fiissli. 1M. 50 

Mussaria, A. Sulla critica del testo del romanzo in Francese 
antico Ipomedon. Leipzig: Freytag. 1M. 50 Pf 

QvistintaNt de Institutione Oratoria liber I. Texte latin 

ublié avec des notes biographiques sur Quintilien par 
th. Fierville. Paris: Firmin-Didot. 10 fr. 

Waaser, R. Stellung d. attributiven Adjectivs in alt- 
franzisischen Prosatexten von Anfang d. 13. bis Anfang 
d, 15. Jahrh. Leipzig: Fock. 2 M. 20 Pf. 


Leipzig : 


“ romanischen Philologie. 








CORRESPONDENCE. 
THE ORIGINAL FRENCH EDITIONS OF 
KALENDER OF SHEPHERDES.” 
Paris: August 9, 1890. 

On a visit to the Bibliothéque Nationale, for 
the purpose of completing the bibliographical 
history of ‘‘The Kalender of Shepherdes” for 
my forthcoming edition, I have had the satis- 
faction of making an interesting discovery. 

‘“‘The Kalender of Shepherdes,” as is well 
known, is translated from a French book en- 
titled ‘‘ Le compost et kalendrier des bergiers,”’ 
which enjoyed in France the same popularity 
as ‘‘The Kalender of Shepherdes” in England. 
I have scen eighteen French and sixteen 
English editions, and there were very likely 
many more editions which have not come 
down to us. The first English translation was 

rinted in 1503 in Paris, and was evidently done 
> a Scotchman, the text, however, has been con- 
siderably modified by the French printers, who 
were ignorant of its language. Of this onl 
two copies are extant, one perfect at Chatswort. 
in the Rcecy of the Duke of Devonshire, the 
other deficient at Althorp in Lord Spencer's 
library. The second English translation was 
printed 1506 in London by Richard Pynson, 
at ‘‘ whose charge and expense” it was trans- 
lated, the Paris edition being unintelligible to 
English readers. Of this latter edition the only 
known, but deficient, copy is in the Gren- 
ville collection of the British Museum. Both 
these first English editions are translated from 
the French edition printed in 1496 by Guiot 
Marchant in Paris, as can be proved from in- 
ternal evidence. 

The first French editions known of ‘“ Le 
compost, &c.,”” bear the date 1493. They are 
both productions of Guiot Marchant’s press. 
The one is published on April 18, the other on 
July 18, 1493. 

I have not been able to find a copy of the 
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April edition, and must rely on the description 
which J. Ch. Brunet gives in his ‘‘ Manuel du 
libraire,” &e., ii. p. 202.* 

‘* Compost (cy est le) et Kalédrier des bergiers 
nouucllement refait et autrement compose que 
nestoit par auant. . . Minit le compost et halen- 
drier des bergiers imprime a Paris par Guiot 
Marchant. . . lan M.CCCC.  iiiixx et xiii /e 
xviiit our dauril, in-fol. goth. de 90ff. signat. 
A-N, fig. en bois, &e. 

‘* Edition la plus ancienne que nous connais- 
C’est pour en avoir mal lu 
la date que nous l’avons indiquée dans nos pré- 
Depuis, nous 
avons vu un exemplaire d'une édition qui 


— bien étre la méme que celle-ci, mais 
¢ 


ans lequel la fin manquait; nous y avons 


' trouvé au recto du 5¢ f. du cah. A, cette date: 
tionsproblem u. die Kriterien d. Widerspruchs in der | 


‘Lan de ce presét copost et kalendrier 7 ql a 
este fait et cOméce auoir cours le pmier iour 
de ifuier est M.CCCC, iiiixx et xiii.’ 

‘* Et au 8 f. le commencement du Calendrier 
pour les années Mil. iiii, C. iiiixxi. a Mil. V. 
C. et xii.” 

The July edition is in the Grenville collection 
of the British Museum, where I have examined 
it; it commences on sig. a, 


**Tey est le compost ct kalendrier des bergiers 
nouuellement reffait et autremét compose que 
nestoit par auant,’’ &c. init le compost et kalen- 
drier des bergiers imprime a paris par Guiot Mar- 
chant demourant a la fleur de lis en la rue Saint 
iaques. Lan de grace Mil. CCCC. iiii. xx. et xiii. 
Le xviii. iour de iuillet ’’ (folio, black letter, wood- 
cuts, 90 leaves. Sig. a to n, in eights, finishes on 
n,; recto, ng being a blank). 


A comparison of these two descriptions, 
together with the fact that both editions 
followed one another in the course of three 
months, leads me to suppose that both are 
essentially alike. 

In the Bibliothtéque Nationale I found very 
curious evidence for this hypothesis. There 
is a splendid copy on vellum of the ‘‘Com- 
}post &c.,” with broad coloured margins 
(blue, red, gold, brown, with designs of 
flowers), and sixty-two most skilfully executed 
miniatures.t It commences with sheet b, in 
eights, and this b contains, as in the edition of 
July, the almanac and the tables, then: follows 
A to N, in cights. On A, recto, above the 
arms of the French kings (in this case Charles 
VIII.), there is the following title : 


** Le kalédricr des bergiers nowullemét fait. Du 
quel font adiouftez plufieurs nouuelletes cime 
ceulx,” &e. 


The first six words of this title are written 
very much larger, in blue ink. The copy 
finishes on N, recto, the colophon is effaced 
and replaced by a device of Verard, but 
some parts of the letters are on minute 
examination still to be recognised. 

at once suspected that the copy must be 
one of the April edition. I compared it 
minutely with Brunet’s statement; found that 
on A; recto the date is stated with the same 
abbreviations as above quoted ; further, that the 
eclipses on C, recto commenced with the same 
year. After this, I endeavoured to decipher 
the fragments of the colophon, which are, in 
very favourable light and upon close examina- 
tion, still recognisable, and I was able to read 
on the left-hand side of Verard’s device : 


** (1) Finit le compost et ka 
i Guiot marchant de 
e college de nauarre 
dauril’’; 


* Jaques-Charles Brunet, Manuel du libraire et 
de l’amateur de livres, etc. Paris, 1860-65. 8°. 

+ Through the kindness of M. le Conservateur 
et Sous-Directeur O. Tierry-Prou, this copy was 
withdrawn from an exhibition and placed at my 
disposal. It is, indeed, one of the most beautiful 








volumes I have ever seen. 
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and on the right-hand side: 
**e a Paris 

rt derriere 

viii. iour.”’ 
Both fragments I have completed by help of 
Brunct’s description and by the colophon of the 
edition of Iuillet, so that it would run thus: 
‘* Finit le compost et halendricr des bergicrs Inprime 
a Paris par Guiot Marchant de mourant an champ 
yaillart Aerriere Te college de nanarre Lan. Mil. 
CCCC, iiiixe, et viii. Le x. viii. iour dawil.” 
Thus I had sufficient evidence that the edition on 
vellum of the Bibliothéque Nationale is wrongly 
ascribed to Verard. It was printed by Guiot 
Marchant for Verard, being simply an impres- 
sion on vellum of his first edition. 

It only remains to explain the fact that the 
first sheet b of the volume has small signatures, 
whereas all the other letters denoting the 
signatures of the book are capitals. This is 
easily done. Sheet b, on account of the black 
and red type, did not come out well in the first 
impression of April, and was thus replaced by 
the sheet b of the July edition, which turned 
out better. The Bibliothéque Nationale pos- 
sesses, therefore, the original edition of ‘* Le 
Compost” and in the finest possible shape; 
the British Museum, the great English National 
Library, can boast of possessing the second 
edition, published only three months later. 

H. Oskar SOMMER. 








‘“NETMAN” AND ‘‘ HAUPTMANN.” 

British Museum : August 10, 1890, 
Mr. Krebs'’s doubts as to the Teutonic 
antipathies of the sixteenth century Poles in 
general, and of Stephen Bithory in particular, 
will be, I am sure, at once and for ever dis- 
yelled if he takes the trouble to consult the 
are published Vatican MS. (Warsaw, 1887), 
entitled, ‘‘ Vincent Laureo Nonce Apostolique 

en Pologne 1574-78 et ses dépéches in¢dites.” 
A very perfunctory exr mination of the South- 
eastern European dialects will also convince him 
that even the language of ‘‘ the barbarous hordes 
of Turkey ” has set its stamp unmistakably and 
indelibly upon the military vocabulary of its 

neighbours, 
R, Nisset Baty. 








THE OGAM STONES IN THE ISLE OF MAN, 
Ballaqueeney : Aug. 9, 1890, 
I have been staying some days here in the 
south of the Isle of Man, at Mr. Henry Kelly’s, 
of Ballaqueeney, in Rushen. He still has the 
Ogam stones, which I tried to describe in the 
ACADEMY when I was in the island on a former 
visit. There was one of the them, however, 
which I could then only read in part. I have 
tried that this time every day in good light; 
and after cleaning it very carefully with a 
brush and water, I have succeeded in getting 
every score to appear distinct from the acci- 
dental inequalities of the stone; for that was 
the difficulty, as the scoring is very shallow. 
Every digit is now beyond doubt in my opinion, 
and the additional word gives us the Early 
Goidelic form of the word for a druid or 
magician. The whole runs thus: 


Meo ie /* i eerees W/y/t/s - Wl 
Dr 


Dova idonaMagq i oa ta 


In other words the stone marks, or originally 
did mark, the burial place of ‘‘ Dovaido son of 
(the) Druid,” and it forms an answer to a ques- 
tion often asked me here—namely, were there 
ever any druids in the island. Indeed, one 
might go so far as to say that there not only 
have been druids in the island in old times, but 
that they are not wanting here even now, 
though the ancient name for them is no longer 








in vogue. They are now best known by the 
English names of charmers and herb-doctors ; 
and their skill, or whatever it may be, has 
come down in a few families from father 
to son or daughter in uninterrupted series of 
generations, reaching as far back as the oldest 
people now living can trace them, probably 
much further. They are decidedly hereditary 
and of no little importance in the social 
economy of the island. There never scems to 
have been any violent eradicating of druidism 


and in the spirit of the old Irish saint who in 
the fulness of his fervour sang, ‘‘ Christ is my 
Druid.” Joun Ruys. 








MADHAVA AND SAYANA. 
Nasik, Bombay: July 13, 1890. 
With reference to the letters of Dr, Peterson 
and Prof, Bendall on the above subject, may I 
be allowed to point out a passage in the intro- 
duction to the Sarvadars'anasangraka, which 
seems to lend strong confirmation to the late 
Dr. Burnell’s theory that Siyana is the mortal 
body of Madhava, The passage referred to is 
as follows : 
“ Skrimatsiyava dugdhabdhikanstubhena mahan- 
asi 
Kiiyate Madhaviryeva sarvadars’anasangraha 
Parveshimatidustaravi sutarim jflodya s iistrin- 
yasan 
Srimatsiyavamidhavah 


prabhur 
satimpritaye.”’ 


upanyasthat 
Here Siyavamidhava appears distinctly as a 
single person, the author of the treatise; and 
the description of Midhava as the ‘ crest- 
jewel of the milk ocean of the fortunate 
Siiyaxa”’ seems to indicate, as Prof. Cowell has 
pointed out, some such relation as is expressed 
in Burnell’s theory that Siyava is the mortal 
body of Midhava. 

As regards the verse quoted by Dr. Peterson, 
would it be too fanciful to suppose that 
‘‘manobuddhi” is to be taken literally, and 
that, as Siyava is the name of the one, so 
Bhoganatha is that of the other—i.e., that the 
former is the Manomayakos’a, and the latter 
the Vijianamayakos'a of the Vedawta * 

A. M. 8, Jackson. 











SCIENCE. 
Beitrage zur Experimentellen Psychologie. Yon 
Hugo Miinsterberg, Dr. Phil. et Med. 
Privat-docent der Philosophie an der 
Universitiit, Freiburg. (Freiburg, I. B.: 
Mohr. ) 
As all students of psychology are aware, 
the experimental investigation of psychical 
phenomena has proceeded apace in Germany 
during the last forty years or so. Under 
the name, now of physiological psychology, 
now of psycho-physics, these experiments 
have had as their special aim to elucidate 


the nature of the psycho-physical processes | 
involved in such simple mental acts as the | 


discrimination of the intensity of sensation, 
the reaction of a voluntary movement in 
response to a sense-signal, the affinition 
or measurement of time intervals, and so 
forth. Much of this work has been done by 


physiologists, for the very good reason that | 


a knowledge of the physical processes in- 
volved was one main qualification for carry- 
ing out the experiment. This applies, for 
example, to the large domain of optical 





_ logical knowledge is needed. 
viol | been recognised by competent psychologists 
among the Goidelic Celts: they probably re- | 

ceived Christianity as a better kind of druidism, | 





fact after all. 
experiment undertaken for the purpose of | 


at different points of the retina, what are 
the relative functions of the retina and 
the ocular muscles in the visual measure- 
ment of linear magnitude, and so on. 
But the advance of this experiment 
has made it more and more clear that, even 
among these elementary “ phenomena of 
consciousness,” something besides physio- 
It has long 


that no psychical manifestation, not even 
that abstraction, ‘‘a simple sensation,” is 
really elementary. Complexity is the in- 
separable condition of psychical life, and in 
the breaking up of this complexity the 
keenest psychological analysis is needed. 
In truth, the most important contributors 
to this psycho-physical investigation, such as 
Fechner and Helmholtz, have shown a 
power of psychological insight not inferior to 
their mastery of physical processes, The 
recent developments of this investigation, 
invading, as they have done, the domain of 
the higher intellectual activities, such as 
comparison, judgment, and choice, have 
made a yet larger demand on this power of 
psychological analysis ; and much of it has 
been carried out by so good a psychologist 
as Professor Wundt of Leipzig, and the 
tr 0 whom he has trained. By their 
abours quite a mass of important psycho- 
logical material has been collected, and, in 
part, interpreted in accordance with Wundt’s 
well-known psychological principles. 

The peaceful progress of the later psycho- 
physical work has now been rudely arrested. 
From an unexpected sentinel in Freiburg in 
Baden comes a challenge which ought to 
give all the worthy experimentors time to 
think for awhile. Dr. Miinsterberg—for he 
it is who demands the password—roundly 
accuses these industrious workers of unduly 
narrowing theirresearches under the pressure 
of preconceived theories. He sends them 
ial to the starting point, bidding them 
reconsider the direction of their road and 
the proper mode of travelling over it. And 
with this hortative function of the prophet 
he combines the practical one of the 
reformer. ~In the three parts of the Beitrdge 
which he has already published, and which 
collectively make a goodly volume of some 
544 pages, he has given the world the 
results of a goodly amount of experimental 
work of his own, carried out, as it seems, in 
independent isolation at Freiburg. These 
experiments are the following up of precept 
with example. In them Dr. Miinsterberg 
gives a new direction to experimental 
psychology, being led on this fresh track by 
a new and elaborate preliminary discussion 
of the nature of the psycho-physical 
powers in general. Hence a_ peculiarity 
of these Beitrage, which at once strikes 
the eye, and which serves to give to them 
a character markedly different from that 
of the customary records of experiments. 
The statement of method followed and results 
gained is embedded, so to speak, in a mass 
of theoretical discussion. This will no doubt 
prove a stumbling-blocls to the hasty seeker 
after positive fact. But it may perhaps 
turn out to be the shortest road to positive 
However this be, it ought 
to be at once admitted that Dr. Miinsterberg 


showing how colour discrimination varies | here gives us a combination of observation 
e | 8 
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and theory, so organic, so interpenetrative, 
as to remind the reader of the work of the 
masters in science. The theory, though 
forming itself antecedently by help of a very 
competent introspective analysis of the 
psychical phenomena, and a no less com- 
petent grasp of the general form and course 
of the psycho-physical process, and so 
serving one of the main uses of theory, viz., 
to guide experiment wisely, seeks to justify 
its existence by the results of the observa- 
tions themselves. The results are on the 
whole remarkable. If Miinsterherg’s new 
experimental work is confirmed by the 
researches of others he will prove to have 
been singularly fortunate in lighting on 
precisely the facts he needed for establish- 
ing his theoretic conclusions. 

To give a detailed account of this work 
would be out of place here, and I will con- 
fine myself to a brief indication of some of 
the more important positions reached. 

The first part (Heft I.) is oceupied with 
the ambitious task of bringing thought- 
processes, association and judgment, into 
strict correlation with a series of nervous 
events. Wundt and his pupils have experi- 
mented in the direction of thought measure- 
ment by estimating the variations in the 
reaction-time as the thought-power in- 
creases in complexity, as, for example, by 
the addition of an element of choice. 
Wundt’s explanation of his results involves 
his peculiar theory of attention, or, as he 
prefers to call it, apperception ; as an inter- 
vening and controlling factor, Miinsterberg 
directs his reasoning and his experiment 
against this view. ‘To our critic Wundt’s 
apperception is something extraneous, trans- 
cendental, and out of relation to the physical 
process. In this he will probably be 
thought by most students of Wundt to be 
in error, if not palpably unjust. How a 
writer who, like Wundt, has taken more 
than ordinary pains to mark out the nerve- 
tracts specially involved in attention could 
be supposed to mean by this a transcen- 
dental influence breaking in on the psycho- 
physical chain passes my knowledge. 
Miinsterberg cannot, of course, get rid of 
the psycho-logical fact of attention, and he 
argues ingeniously, though not conclusively, 
that it is simply the muscular sensation 
attending the motor reactions on sensory 
stimulation of the nerve centres. His own 
experiments are an interesting variation on 
those of Wundt and his followers. The 
most important result obtained for his pur- 
pose is that you may go on increasing the 
complexity of the intellectual process in- 
volved in. answering a question by a hand 
or finger movement without increasing the 
reaction-time, provided that the attention 
be kept directed not to the expected words 
or signal, but to the movements to be carried 
out. This result shows in a striking way 
that we may by a preliminary severe exer- 
cise of attention produce a commotion in 
the brain centres which will afterwards work 
itself into a quasi-rational result by a semi- 
conscious, or wholly unconscious, process, 
This is chiefly analogous to the primitive 
fact that, after trying to recall a thing, the 
idea of it is apt to arise afterwards, apart 
from any further exertion of attention at 
the moment. Miinsterberg is no doubt right 





in saying that his experimental results 
demonstrate that attention is not a neces- 
sary factor (in the way assumed by Wundt) 
in the central stage of the reactive process. 
But, then, it may be rejoined that this in- 
tervening stage of attention is dispensed 
with in this case, simply because the 


whole thought power has been prepared | 


by a preliminary mental concentration 
of a particularly intense kind. Miinster- 
berg attempts in this connexion a psycho- 
physical rendering of association, and of the 
act of judgment. The former he reduces 
not only to the form of contiguous associa- 
tion, but even to simultaneous association, 
a succession of impressions as the sounds of 
the digits, one, two, three, &c., are held 
together by a common element, one being 
joined to two, two to three, and so forth, 
because they are all enjoined with a 
common factor m. But he does not attempt 
to meet the difficulty which instantly arises 
on this supposition—viz., that the sounds 
would, in this case, be reproducible in any 
conceivable permutation indifferently, and not 
merely in the original and in the inverse 
order, which he recognises as possible. The 
whole discussion of the physiology of asso- 
ciation, and still more of the psycho-physical 
process in judgment, appears to show that 
the writer in his commendable eagerness 
to bring the psychical and the physical 
into friendly contact, is overlooking 
radical differences of temper between them. 
One need not object to a psychologist’s 
rejecting the idea of consciousness as some- 
thing distinct from its contents, provided 
only that he sees that the contents 
retained are not deprived of their charac- 
teristic form, which is precisely what 
every scientific psychologist means by 
consciousness. But our author seems to 
me to do this, particularly in trying to 
get at the physiological condition of judg- 
ment. Judgment involves, as he cannot 
help half recognising, a consciousness of a 
relation between sensations or other psychical 
contents. This is clearly recognised when 
he writes (p. 148), ‘‘ Every judgment is an 
equation involving a relation of identity.” 
But how, it may be asked, can this be 
brought into a close correlation with a 
physical process? ‘This is Miinsterberg’s 
theory. He supposes that, in the process of 
judging, a particular ‘ content,” or idea, is 
retained in the mind, while its concomitant 
associated ideas vary, and that in this way 
two concomitant ideas may be successively 
brought together, and a judgment formed 
by a purely associational process, which, as 
such, can be correlated with a nervous pro- 
cess. But the mere persistence of an idea 
is, surely, a long way off from the conscious- 
ness of its identity. Miinsterberg here only 
appears to succeed in correlating the act or 
process of judgment with a physical process 
by first divesting the psychical process of its 
distinctively psychical feature—viz., the 
relating, unifying function. 

In saying all this I am not questioning 
Miinsterberg’s general positions that all 
psychical processes are correlated with 
nervous processes. The recognition of the 
likeness Tplereen two ideas presumably has 
for its nervous substratum the particular 
process corresponding to each of the ideas 





present; also, perhaps, the simultaneity of 
these processes as well as their partial coinci- 
dence or overlapping through the excitation 
of common cerebral elements. To this 
extent then the psychologist may with 
scientific profit bring the psychical and the 
physical into alliance. But to go beyond 
this will, so far as one can see, be always 
impossible. Just as in correlating psychical 
elements, sensations, with nervous processes 
we can only hope to show a general covr- 
respondence between variations of sensational 
quality and certain variations of a quite 
different order in the molecular movements 
of the nerve, and not to establish any 
special agreement between the particular 
mode of molecular movement and this par- 
ticular sensational quality, say that of a 
bitter taste, or of red colour; so, in co- 
ordinating intellectual with nervous processes, 
it seems futile to try to establish an analogy 
between any particular series or group of 
nervous actions, and a phenomenon so dis- 
parate, so uniquely psychical as a con- 
sciousness of a relation (¢.g., likeness, or 
succession) between two sensations. I have 
dwelt on this point because it is a funda- 
mental one in Miinsterberg’s method of 
psycho-physical research, and appears to me 
to vitiate many of his other reasonings. 
Thus, in Heft II., in an interesting experi- 
mental inquiry into our sense of time 
(Aeitsinn), he argues as if the mere pro- 
longation of a muscular sensation, which 
he finds an integral factor in our common 
measurements of time-interval, somehow 
carried with it a conscious appreciation of 
this duration. The fact is, of course, that 
the mere duration of a sensation no more 
supplies time-appreciation than the absence 
of all sensation would supply it; though, 
as Miinsterberg very well argues, the dis- 
tinctive characters of muscular sensations 
render them an excellent material for 
appreciating time exactly, when once the 
peculiar psychical function which we call 
the time-sense, that is the capability of 
mentally bringing successive sensations 
together in time-relations, is supposed to be 
present. 

But we should do scant justice to these 
Beitrige were we to dwell longer on this 
point. Even if the writer fails in psy- 
chological insight here and there, he 
shows on the whole a fine gift of analysis. 
In Heft I. he makes a distinct con- 
tribution to the physiology of atten- 
tion by elucidating more fully than had 
been done before by the variety of muscular 
sensations that accompany our ordinary acts 
of perception. This is followed up in the 
study on the time-sense already referred 
to. Of special interest here is the experi- 
mental result that, in comparing the time- 
intervals between sensations, the muscular 
sensations accompanying respiration play an 
important part. Miinsterberg proves by an 
ingeniously arranged experiment that when 
the two intervals compared synchronise with 
the same phase of the respiratory process, 
our measurement is much more exact. A 
yet further contribution to the subject is 
given us in the paper on the well-known 
periodic oscillations of attention, as illus- 
trated in the regular disappearance and 
reappearance of a minimal impression or 
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difference of impressions. Here Miinster- 
berg argues with force that these variations 
are not due to a central cause (as Wundt 
and others suppose), but to peripheral 
changes, viz., periodic fatigue of the muscles 
engaged and consequent diminution of 
tension, together with the concomitant 
muscular sensation. It may be cordially 
recognised that our author has here done 
much to clear up the nature of attention as 
a psycho-physical process. Yet it may be 
doubted whether his theory of muscular 
sensations, carefully elaborated as it is, 
covers all that we mean by attention. Every 
teacher knows that there can be fixation 
of head and eye with a perfect absence of 
attention. This and other facts would have 
to be taken account of before we could say 
that attention is nothing but muscular 
adjustment. 

The muscular sensations of which Miin- 
sterberg makes such excellent use in dealing 
with the phenomena of attention are turned 
to further account in other essays. It may 
be noted in passing that he adopts the 
now fashionable view that the muscular 
sense is made up of centripetal elements— 
viz., sensations arising from the actual con- 
traction of muscle and movement of the 
part. In two important essays completing 
Heft I1.—viz., on Lineal Measurement by 
the Eye, and the Space-perception of the 
Kar, the author seeks to show that a 
muscular element is an essential factor in 
our space-judgments. The experimental 
investigation of the auditory perception of 
direction is specially valuable. Miinsterherg 
carried out a series of observations with the 
view of determining how the ear’s dis- 
crimination of direction (/.¢., recognition of 
change of direction) varies at different 
points in three planes. The results seem 
to show that we do not, as has been alleged, 
judge of direction, mainly at least, by noting 
the dissimilarity in intensity between the 
impressions of the two ears. ‘The fineness 
of the local discrimination is surprisingly 
great at certain points, pre-eminently the 
point immediately in front of the eyes. 
Lhe writer seeks with great ingenuity to 
explain these facts on the supposition that 
the ears’ perception of direction consists in 
the representation of a head-movement, viz., 
that which would. bring the front of the 
head, and so the organ of sight and (what 
is important in the case of the lower animals) 
of sense opposite the direction of the sound. 
He reasons that sounds of different directions 
produce different central excitations by their 
action on the nerve filaments of the semi- 
circular canals. 
co-ordinated by a primitive reflex arrange- 
ment different movements of the head, and, 
after these reflex movements have been 
carried out, the recurrence of the particular 
modification of the semi-circular stimulation 
excites a representation of the correspond- 
ing head-movement. This answers closely 
to what, according to Miinsterberg’s view, 
happens in the case of visual perception. 
The excitation of the several points of the 
retina does not, on this theory, give rise to 
unlike sensations distinguished by qualita- 
tive differences of local colouring. We 
localise retinal impressions differently in the 
field of vision because, owing to congenital 


With these differences are | 


reflex nervous connexions, the excitation of 

|a particular point calls forth a particular 
'movement—viz., that which brings the 
most sensitive part of the retina opposite 
to the object. This theory of reflex eye 
and head movements simplifies matters by 
enabling us to dispense with all theories of 
original local characters or signs in the 
‘sensory impressions. But Miinsterberg has 
by no means completed his argument. Be- 
fore he could establish his conclusions 
securely, he would have to examine the 
fundamental sense of touch, and apply his 
theory to actual localisation. He would 
further need to investigate the facts of in- 
fant psychology in order to see whether 
these movements are, in fact, primitive 
reflexes. It may be added that hé seems 
unknowingly to reintroduce the differences 
of local colouring, which he attempts to 
dispense with, by assuming, as he clearly 
does, that we distinguish locally the mus- 
cular sensations which accompany the action 
of different muscles. Such a distinction 
seems to be involved in the discrimination 
of the several directions of eye and head 
movements here spoken of. 

Only a word or two must be added on 
the contents of Heft. IIT., the most daring 
investigation of the whole. Setting out 
from his fundamental position, that every 
sensation is complex, being complicated by 
the addition of the muscular sensations 
attendant on the reflex muscular action, and 
that consequently disparate sensations, as 
those of hearing and of sight, have a 
common element, Miinsterberg bethought 
him of experimentally finding out whether 
we are not able to compare  differ- 
ences of intensity in different regions of 
sense. The subject of these experiments, 
who was no other that Miinsterberg himself, 
was required to vary a movement of the 
hand so as to produce a difference in 
the range of this that should appear to 
him to equal a given difference in light or 
sound intensity. Marvellous to relate, it 
was found that to a given scale of in- 
tensities in one class of sensations, which 
were made to follow one another in a 
perfectly irregular manner, there corre- 
sponded perfectly a scale in another class, 
that is to say, to a greater difference of 
intensity in the case of one sense there 
always corresponded a greater difference in 
another. In view of the fact that we are 
not in ordinary circumstances aware of 
possessing any power of comparing inten- 
sities in the case of disparate sensations, 
at least beyond the vague comparative esti- 
mates involved in the use of common ex- 
| pressions such as ‘ powerful,” of ‘medium 
‘trength,” and so forth, Miinsterberg’s con- 
clusions are sufficiently startling. 

We may await with lively curiosity the 
result of confirmatory research, for this 
they certainly require and will certainly 
provoke. Meanwhile one can  congra- 
tulate the author on having struck out 
a brilliantly original line of research, 
which may possibly, as he thinks, lead 
to a restatement of the whole psycho- 
physical theory of sensatorial intensity as 
developed hy Weber, Fechners, and their 
successors. 





JaMES SULLY. 


SCIENCE NOTES. 
A NEW scientific series has lately been com- 
menced at Paris under the name of La Biblio- 
thegue Darwinienne. The series, as the name 
indicates, will be mainly sociological. 

Sic. Eminio BERTANA has just published a 
curious and _ instructive volume entitled, 
DL’ Arcadia della Scienza; Castone della Torre di 
Rezzonico. (Parma: Luigi Battei). The first 
essay deals with the Italian scientific poetry of 
the eighteenth century, the poesia dotta, now 
very justly forgotten, but in its time not with- 
out a certain popularity. The second essay 
treats more elaborately of one of these scientific 


poets, Rezzonico, the writer of a poetic Sistema 
det CUeli, 








PHILOLOGY NOTES. 


Dr. G. A. Scumumpr’s Lirst Aryan Reader 
(Nutt) contains specimens (consisting of con- - 
tinuous texts of some length) of the typical 
languages of the several main divisions of the 
Aryan family. The passages are given in trans- 
literation (except those written in Greek or 
Roman characters), and are accompanied by 
translations and, for the most part, grammatical 
analyses. In Sanskrit there is an episode from 
the Ramayana and a Vedic hymn; in Evanic 
there are examples of the Old-Persian, Avestic, 
and Pahlavi dialects ; inGreek, aCypriote inscrin- 
tion; in Italic, an Oscan, an Umbrian, and 
an early Latin inscription; and specimens 
are also given of Armenian, Albanian, Old 
Trish, Lithuanian, Church Slavonic, and Gothic. 
The volume also contains a brief sketch of the 
history and characteristics of each of these 
languages, and notices of the best books for 
study. Dr. Schrumpf seems to have done his 
work carefully, and to have made a judicious 
selection of texts. We observe that he regards 
the Vannie language as the ancestral form of 
Armenian-- surely an inadmissible view, and that 
he classes Etruscan unhesitatingly as an Italic 
dialect, which, to say the least, is too confident. 
Den Graeske Nominalflerion, by Dr, Alf Torp, 
(Christiania: Cammermeyer), is a book which 
no student of Indo-European comparative philo- 
logy ought to neglect. Although containing 
only 156 pages, it is the most complete and the 
best arranged compendium which we have seen 
of the results of modern investigation into the 
morphology of the noun inflexions in Greek. 
The author is by no means a mere reporter of 
the conclusions of others; his judgments on 
disputed questions are in general remarkably 
sound, and he has offered several original 
suggestions that secin at least highly plausible. 
On a few points we are unable to agree with 
Dr. Torp; for instance, when he maintains that 
one of the forms of the dual in Indo-European 
was the uninficcted stem. The absence of an 
index of words referred to is, however, the only 
serious fault we have to find in the book. 


FINE ART. 

With Notes by James L. 
(Liverpool: Edward Howell.) 

| Tuts book, which has been preduced with 
singular care and completeness, is a worthy 
sequel to the author’s previous labours in 
the cause of Japanese art. It may, indeed, 
be properly called a crown to them, for 
though the illustrations are on a smaller scale 
than those of ‘‘ The Keramie Art of Japan” 
(in the production of which Mr. Bowes was 
aided by Mr. Audsley), it is quite as 
sumptuous, and his own studies and those of 
others have enabled him to make his history 


Japanese Pottery. 
Bowes. 








more accurate, and his notes more complete. 
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Since he first began to take an interest in 
the subject (and he was one of the first), 
the workers in the field have been 
many, and almost each day something 
has been added to our store of facts, some 
light has been thrown upon dark and doubt- 
ful passages of-art history, so that Mr. 
Bowes has shared with others in the dis- 
advantages of labouring upon half-cleared 
ground. To say that the ground was now 
clear would be too much, for a great deal 
yet remained to be discovered, and no doubt 
in course of time it will be possible to com- 
pile a work upon Japanese pottery which 
will be more perfect than this; but even as 
a text-book it is not likely to be soon super- 
seded, and as a catalogue of the exceptionally 
fine and rare collection of the author it must 
always remain an indispensable authority. 

The work consists of four parts: (1) a 
general account of the history of Japanese 
pottery; (2) an account of the various 
kilns; (3) a catalogue of the Bowes 
collection, with a careful description of each 
piece; (4) notes on manners and customs, 
folklore, fables, poetical associations, 
romances, and many other of those many 
things which have stimulated the production 
and inspired the decoration of Japanese 
pottery. 

The historical section begins with a short 
chapter called ‘‘ Mythological” ; but mytho- 
logical pottery is hard to get, and even 
Mr. Bowes has had to be contented with 
nothing earlier than ‘ prehistoric” ; but he 
has succeeded in securing some fragments of 
the vessels dug up out of the Shell Mounds 
of Omori and Okadaira, and a part of the 
head of one of those clay figures which it 
was ‘once upon a time” the custom to 
bury round the body of a deceased chieftain 
as substitutes for the living servants who, 
in still earlier times, had to share their 
master’s grave. Mr. Bowes also gives 
illustrations of other specimens of pre- 
historic ware, taken from plates pub- 
lished in the well-known papers by 
Prof. Morse and Mr. Ernest Satow on the 
subject. A pot said to be of a date anterior 
to G60 B.c., and a dish of Gioki ware (Gioki 
was a priest who is said to have introduced 
the potter’s wheel into Japan about the 
eight century a.p.) are the only other speci- 
mens in the collection which claim a greater 
antiquity than the thirteenth century, when 
‘** Kato Shirozayemon, otherwise known as 
Shunkie, and also as Toshiro,” settled at 
Owari after visiting China, and made little 
brown jars for the tea ceremony of chanoyu 
so far superior to previous efforts that he 
earned the title of the “‘Father of Pottery.” 
Undoubted specimens of Toshiro’s skill, or 
at least undoubted by “numerous Japanese 
connoisseurs,” are comprised in Mr. Bowes’ 
collection. An example of the earliest ware 
of Hizen (Karatzu), belonging to the four- 
teenth century perhaps, is another historical 
treasure, but scarcely so rare and interesting 
as that little incense box, warranted genuine 
by Mr. Kato, which was made by Gorodayu 
Shosui, who introduced the. manufacture of 
porcelain into Japan at the beginning of the 
sixteenth century. He visited China, this 
Shosui, and he brought back with him not 
only the art of making porcelain, but the 
materials for making it, the existence of 





which in Japan was not discovered till the 
close of the century. The supply of clay he 
brought with him sufficed to make a few 
pieces only, but one of these has been secured 
by Mr. Bowes. When we come to later times, 
rare, and in some cases almost unique, pieces 
marking the progress of the principal kilns, 
such as those of Satsuma and Kaga, are 
not wanting. Among these is the remark- 
able bow] of old polychromatic Kutaru, deco- 
rated on the outside with burlesque figures of 
nine of the sixteen Rakan (illustrated on 
plate xxvi.) which has been identified as the 
work of Tamora Gonzayemon, the Hizen 
potter, who originated the manufacture of 
pottery in Kaga during the first half of the 
seventeenth century. Illustrated, also, is 
one of two examples of the work of Kaki- 
yemon, who originated, not long after, the 
polychromatic porcelain of Arita, from 
which sprang that class of ware which was 
nearly all that our forefathers knew of the 
Keramic arts of Japan. Of this ‘‘ Old Jap,” 
made for the European market, and im- 
ported largely by the Dutch and Portuguese 
traders, Mr. Bowes speaks with disparage- 
ment, just, certainly, when it is compared 
with the more refined work produced by the 
same factories at the same time for native 
use, but certainly not just when compared 
with other pottery. Of a collection of all 
the wares of all countries, this ‘ Old 
Jap” holds its own by the boldness of 
its shapes, the richness of its coloration, 
and the effectiveness of its decoration. 
Knowing that it was for export, the 
decorator may have been less careful in 
the draughtsmanship of the designs, so that 
some of the subjects may be “ unrecognis- 
able to the Japanese of to-day”; but surely 
it is going a good deal too far to say that 
‘in style of decoration it is altogether 
European,” and if, as Mr. Bowes asserts, 
‘the Japanese connoisseur fails to recognise 
it as having been made in his country,” it 
does not say much for the discrimination of 
the Japanese connoisseur. It does not 
follow that, because the Japanese made a 
more refined article for themselves, the taste 
of the Europeans in admiring the less 
refined article is to be contemned, for they 
had not the opportunity of comparison, and 
the less refined article had artistic merits of 
its own quite sufficient to justify its popu- 
larity then, and even now, when the best 
that the Japanese can do is before us. 
Moreover, it is a question how far we are 
justified in adopting the taste of the Japan- 
ese connoisseur as the arbiter of our own. 
Mr. Bowes admits that it is impossible for 
anyone who has a feeling for art to agree 
in the extravagant admiration of the 
Japanese connoisseurs for the small jars of 
brown stoneware used in the ceremony of 
Chanoyu. When the English Philistine is 
accused of admiring the imitations of Hizen 
ware made at Worcester and Derby, he may 
console himself with the reflection that the 
Japanese once manufactured (and not for 
export) imitations of Dutch imitations of 
Chinese porcelain. 

It seems almost needless to observe, in 
regard to one of Mr. Bowes’ books, that the 
illustrations are numerous, well chosen, and 
of high excellence in execution. The coloured 
plates exemplify the perfection to which 











chromo-lithography has attained with the 
aid of photography, and the cuts in the text 
are fine and clear reproductions of the 
originals. The initial to each chapter re- 
presents a scene in the Genii Monogatari, 
and the ‘ Notes” are introduced with a 
drawing by Hokusai, in which a caligra- 
phist is represented drawing all five letters 
of the word at the same time, using both 
hands, both feet, and his mouth as brush- 
holders. 
Cosmo Monkiovse. 








NOTES ON ART AND ARCHAEOLOGY, 
THOSE concerned for the preservation of the 
antiquities of Egypt will read the report of tlhe 
Society for the Protection of Ancient Egyptian 
Monuments with feelings of positive dismay. 
Of the very moderate proposals set forth by the 
society at its institution, not one has been 
adopted by the Egyptian authorities. For the 
report ordered of Grand Bey, and drawn up 
while he was engaged on other duties, deals 
with only a portion of the monuments, besides 
being very wide of the mark in the esti- 
mate of cost. Since the Egyptian Government 
refuses to appoint an inspector of the monu- 
ments, which, considering the length of country 
they cover, is indispensable, Mr. Flinders Petrie 
proposes that the society devotes its funds to 
obtaining a trustworthy report on the present 
condition of the monuments, and at the same 
time requesting the gentleman making the 
report to notify any cases of destruction which 
may come under his observation, The practical 
knowledge of the distinguished excavator will 
ensure a careful consideration for his scheme. 


Docrors BopE and Brepivs are the joint 
authors of a very scholarly article on Jan 
Molenaer, recently published in Jahrbuch der 
Kéniglich Preussischen Kunstsammlungen, — Vt 
may be as well to remind some of our readers 
that the National Gallery contains an admirable 
example of this excellent artist and humourist, 
who is not too well known in England. 
Articles on a drawing by the Master E. 8. in 
the Louvre (by Max Lebrs), on some picturcs 
by Hans. Baldung (by F. Harck), and an inter- 
esting study (by Dr. Bode) of what may be 
called the spirit of genre breaking out in 
Florentine sculpture of the fifteenth century, 
sustain the high reputation of this periodical 
for research. The illustrations are numerous 
and interesting. 

Mr. BRravLEY, whose Dictionary of Minix- 
turists has achieved a very gratifying reputaticn 
on the continent, has in the press a “ Life of 
Giulio Clovis,” the famous miniaturist. This 
Life deals not merely with the biography of the 
artist, but with contemporary miniaturists and 
the artist-life in Italy of the sixteenth century, 
and contains also descriptions of the works of 
the great miniaturist, with discussions «and 
criticisms upon those usually attributed to him, 
such as the Grenville Victories of Charles V., 
the Munich offices, Kc. Altogether it is the 
most complete and impartial account of the 
distinguished artist that has hitherto becn 
attempted. Selections from his letters, detailed 
descriptions of his works, and many interesting 
documents connected with his career, are ap- 
pended to the Life, which will be published by 
Mr. Quaritch. 


TuosE who watch with interest the develop- 
ment of modern art will not need to be 
reminded of the loss it sustained in the death of 
Ulysse Butin, ‘le Millet des marins,” as he has 
been called, but they may be glad to read the 
interesting memoir (illustrated by autogray hs 
and sketches) by M. Abel Patoux, now appear- 
ing inv the pages of L’ Art. 
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To those who only know Mr. Joseph Pennell 
as a realistic draughtsman with the pen, that 
clever artist will appear in somewhat a new 
light in the Portfolio this month. His illustra- 
tions to Mr. A. J. Church’s article on the West 
Coast of Scotland seem to have been taken 
from water-colour drawings, and to be imbued 
with no little romance and poetry. His view 
of Duntulm Castle is impressive in its wild 
grandeur. His pen illustrations to Mr. 
McCarthy’s ‘‘ Charing Cross to St. Paul’s” are 
excellent examples of his better known style. 


The contents of the Mayazine of Art are as 
various and well selected as usual. Mr. Walter 
Armstrong on the Grosvenor Gallery; Mr. 
Claude Phillips on the ‘Grands Prix”; Mr. 
Phené Spiers on Mr. Moore’s Recent Book on 
Gothic Architecture”; Mr. Du Maurier on 
Book-Illustration; Miss Mabel Robinson on 
Francis I.; some verses by Mr. Cosmo Monk- 
house, illustrated by Mr. Harry Furniss; Mr. 
Percy Fitzgerald on Stronghurst, illustrated by 
Mr. Fulleylove; are the chief items in a pro- 
gramme which testifies to the energy of the 
present editor. 


THE University Extension Society entertains 
a selected few of its students in Cambridge this 
month. The programme of study shows that 
the lectures are about equally divided between 
science and art. The latter receives a degree of 
attention altogether unusua]. For the first time, 
we believe, an attempt is being made to 
make the history of the university written 
in its stones, legible to the students. Mr. 
Ernest Radford gives four lectures upon archi- 
tecture of an elementary kind. hese are 
supplemented and amplified by more special 
deliverances upon the buildings of Cambridge. 
Prof. Middleton lectures in King’s College 
Chapel; Prof. Stanton at Ely. Prof. G. F. 
Brown, whose subject is of all the most interest- 
ing, speaks forth in his own college of St. 
Catherine upon “The Ground Plan of an 
Early College, and the Portraits in a small 
College Hall.” Lectures are to be given also 
in the Libraries of Corpus, John’s and Trinity, 
by their respective librarians. Mr. Seaman, of 
Clare, gives six lectures upon Greck art in the 
Museum of Archaclogy. 


NEw systems of lighting have not in this 
generation done much to stimulate artistic 


. design. Ingenuity and utility have character- 


ised our gaseliers and oil Jamps, but in grace 
and beauty these articles have fallen far short 
of chandeliers and candlesticks. Much fancy 
and invention, however, have been brought to 
play in devising “ fittings’ for electric lighting, 
and those shown at the Edinburgh Exhibition 
quite deserve the article devoted to them in 
the Art Journal. So also do the Riverside Inns ; 
but the illustrations, through doubtless correct, 
scarcely do justice to the picturesqueness of the 
buildings depicted. Miss Zimmern’s paper on 
Bologna, and a pleasant account of Dieppe by 
Lady Colin Campbell combine with continua- 
tions of articles already noticed in the ACADEMY 
to make a readable and interesting number 
of this periodical, but the illustrations as a 
whole leave much to be desired. 








THE STAGE. 
STAGE NOTES. 


WE hear that amongst the plays which Mr. 
Willard takes out with him next month to 
America is a version of Mr. Baring Gould’s 
‘** Mehalah,” prepared by Mr. William Poel and 
Mr. Palmer, and now somewhat altered from 
the form in which—already with a distinguished 
measure of success—it was presented some time 
ago at a matin’: at the Gaiety. 





In another matter, likewise, Mr. William Poel 
is ‘‘to the fore.” His article upon ‘‘ The Stage 
in Shakspere’s Day ”—read not long since before 
the New Shakspere Society—finds, and indeed 
thoroughly deserves, a place in this month’s 
National Review. — 


Mr. GEORGE GROSSMITH is continuing—just | 


now in the North of England—his series of 
entertainments. He was received this week at 
Buxton with a perfect fervour of enthusiasm. 
Certainly his recent platform performances 
show to much greater effect the variety of his 
talent than ever did his appearances on the 
stage proper; and the ‘‘ Clown in Society” is 
making, it would seem, a large fortune by 
having the courage to avoid society for a while, 
and to circulate freely, for the time being, in 
the manufacturing districts and the Northern 
watering places, 


Miss JANETTE STEER—a young actress of real 
talent and charm, who ought to be seen more 
frequently on the London stage—is now 
starring through the provinces with ‘‘ Pygmalion 
and Galatea ” and ‘‘ The Cloven Foot.” 


MUSIC. 
MUSICAL PUBLICATIONS. 


Counterpoint: Strict and Free. By Ebenezer 
Prout. (Augener & Co.) At the beginning of 
this year Mr. Prout read a paper on Counter- 
point at the National Society of Professional 
Musicians, in which he maintained that the 
study of strict counterpoint was an essential 
part of the training of all who aspired to be 
thorough musicians; yet he spoke of certain 
modifications rendered necessary by the change 
of musical thought. The old contrapuntists 
wrote for voices: hence prohibitions, with regard 
to certain intervals of melody, which have no 
longer any raison d’étre. But the birth and 
development of modern harmony, and the pas- 
sing away of the old ecclesiastical modes to 
make room for scales of higher development— 
these are the principal causes which cail for a 
modification of the old laws. This important 
fact was, indeed, first recognised by the late 
Sir George Macfarren, and Mr. Prout has fol- 
lowed in his footsteps. But his changes are 
reasonable. He refuses to accept certain 
stringent rules which only have old age in 
their favour. In the very first chapter of his 
book he clearly defines strict counterpoint. 
The severity of the old masters is fully main- 
tained with regard to chords. He permits more 
liberty in the matter of melodic progression ; 
but will not allow the use of chords with fixed 
rogressions as some modern theorists have 
one. The student, in using only triads and 
first inversions, learns how to select his chords. 
To guide beginners, Mr. Prout gives a complete 
list of chords available for strict counterpoint, 
and also a table of root progressions. In the 
author’s opinion it is highly desirable that 
harmony and counterpoint should be studied 
side by side, and so, before coming to the first 
species of counterpoint, he recommends the 
practice of harmonising simple melodic phrases, 
of which he gives examples, placing the melody 
in turn in each of the voices. Here, Mr. Prout 
is not content to say to the student ‘‘Go and 
do likewise,” but analyses the various ex- 
amples; he even gives a faulty specimen, 





and comments on the faults. In the chapter | 


on the ‘First Species” Mr. Prout enunciates 


a simple rule for the avoidance of the false | 


relation of the tritone, and for this, students 
who have not found Cherubini’s remarks on the 
subject over clear, will be extremely grateful, 
In the chapter on four-part counterpoint, our 
author gives un example containing octaves by 








contrary motion between the extreme parts. 
A foot note, however, warns students not to 
introduce ‘‘ this perfectly sound progression in 
an examination paper.” The warning is a wise 
one, since some examiners would not allow it. 
It would be a good thing if text-books of 
harmony and of counterpoint could be accepted 
as authoritative by all examining bodies. ‘‘ Strict 
counterpoint is a means to an end, not the 
end itself.” The end is free counterpoint; and 
severe training enables the student the better 
to utilise this promised land when he reaches it. 
Mr. Prout in his preface reminds musicians 
that ‘‘no composer ever attained the highest 
eminence without first submitting himself to 
the restraints of strict counterpoint.”” Students 
will do well to ponder over this statement. 
Sometimes the name of Schubert is quoted as 
an exception. He was a composer of the 
highest genius, but the fact that shortly before 
his death he had made arrangements to study 
counterpoint with Sechter seems to show that 
he himself felt that he had not reached ‘the 
highest eminence.” Mr. Prout has a long 
chapter on cadences. He has much to say on 
this subject, and here, as in strict counter- 
point, he recommends harmonising of melodies. 
The numerous illustrations from the great 
masters add to the interest of these pages. In 
the following chapter on the ‘harmonising of 
chorales and other melodies ’’—a chapter indeed 
which shows in marked manncr Mr. Prout’s 
eager desire to render all possible assistance to 
the student—-there are some remarks on the 
harmonising of pianoforte music. Our author 
— a passage from Haydn’s great sonata in 

flat, and calls attention to three ‘“ violations 
of the strict rules of harmony” in it. Mr. 
Prout is generally fair, but he will perhaps 
excuse us for saying that we think him here 
rather hard on Haydn; he notices a leading 
note not rising to the tonic, but does not say 
that that leading note is doubled, and that in 
the highest part it does rise according to rule. 
The concluding chapter on the application of 
counterpoint to practical composition is novel 
and attractive. 

J. 8. SuEDLOcK. 








MUSIC NOTES. 


THE twenty-third triennial Norwich Festival 
will be held in St. Andrew’s Hall, Norwich, on 
October 14, 15, 16, and 17. The novelties will 
be a new cantata, ‘‘ L’ Allegro cd il Pensieroso,”’ 
by Dr. C. H. H. Parry, and Prelude and 
Entr’ Acts to ‘‘ The Bride of Lammermoor,”’ by 
Dr. Mackenzie. At the Thursday miscellaneous 
concert Mr. Hamish MacCunn will conduct his 
orchestral ballad ‘‘ The Ship o’ the Fiend,” and 
Mr. E. German his ‘‘ Richard III.” overture. 
The principal vocalists engaged are Mie. 
Nordica, Miss Macintyre, Miss Damian, Messrs. 
Lloyd and Henschel. Mr. A. Randegger will 
be the conductor. 


THE death of the octogenarian Bauernfeld 
brings to mind the discussion respecting a 
supposed lost symphony of Schubert’s, which 
was caused by a letter of Sir G. Grove’s to the 
Athenaewm in 1881. Bauernfeld, well known 
as a writer of comedies, was a friend of Schu- 
bert’s, and in the year after the composer’s 
death wrote an article on him in the Jiener 
Leitschrift fiir Kunst, Literatur, Theater und 
Mode. In this he speaks of Schubert’s ‘‘ special 
predilection” for # symphony written at 
Gastein, and expresses the hope that the Musik 
Verein will perform ‘‘one of the later sym- 
phonies, possibly the Gastein one.” Sir G. Grove 
still believes that a symphony is missing ; and, 
——— some critics are of a contrary opinion, 
certainly all musicians must hope that the 
supposition may prove a true one. 
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EDWARD STANFORD'S LIST. 


A NEW BOOK FOR THE HOLIDAYS. 
Just ready, at the Libraries and Booksellers. 


CAMPING VOYAGES on GERMAN 
RIVERS. By ARTHUR A. MACDONELL, M.A., 
Corpus Christi oy Oxford. 
Frontispiece and 20 Maps, 10s. 6d. 
The Rivers described are: The Werra, Weser, Neckar, 
Rhine, Moselle, Main, Moldau, Elbe, and Danube, ‘and prac- 
tical details of Outfit, Obstructions, Distances, &e., are given. 
“The book will not ~ be useful to those who may be inclined to 
follow the example of the author and his friends, but will be found 
decidedly entertaining to those who want something fresh and novel 
for the summer pelideg, Asa guide to the riv - dealt with, to their 
scenery, their obstructi hei! es of all kinds, there is 
nothing so good in existence. "Times, — 6th, 1890, 











Now ready, FOURTH EDITION, Revised. 


A PHYSICAL, HISTORICAL, and 


DESCRIPTIVE GEOGRAPHY. By KEITH JOHN- 
STON, F.R.G.S. Revised and Edited by E. G. RAVEN- 
STEIN, F.R.G.8S. Large post 8vo, with numerous Maps 
and Illustrations, 12s. 

“Mr. Keith <a’ 4 book of oopraphy is a work of much 
thought, wide r nd le literary skill. It con- 
tains a vast amount of fadorens ation on the physical features of the 
countries of the world, theirclimate and productions, commerce and in- 
dustry, political institutions, administrative divisions, and leading 
towns. A set of maps, coloured so as to distinguish forest regions, 
agricultural lands, steppes, and deserts, forms a welcome addition to 
thisjudiciously planned and carefully written text-book.”— Athenaeum. 








Just published, feap. 8vo, cloth, 2s. ; postage 1d. 


WEATHER FORECASTING for the 
BRITISH ISLANDS by means of a Barometer, the 
Direction and Force of Wind, and Cirrus Clouds. By Capt. 
HENRY TOYNBEE, F.R. "A. S., F.R.G.S., F.R.Met.8., 
late Marine Superintendent, Meteorological Ottice. With 
Frontispiece and 8 Page Diagrams. 





Just ready, THIRD EDITION, Revised, 1s. 


EPPING FOREST. By Edward North 


BUXTON, Verderer. 

“Mr. Buxton Ko s about his work in a thoroughly practical way. His 
look is plent’fully furnished with accurate maps, and about thirty 
pages are occupied with simple and clear ee as to the several 
walks which may be taken through the Forest. may be safely said 
that any one who carefully follows Mr. Buxten’s directions will obtain 
a perfectly new conception of the Forest and its peculiar beauties. Tne 
book is illustrated by some charming drawings of forest scenes, and hy 
numerous delicately executed woodcuts of birds and flowers.”—Times. 


Loxpvox: EDWARD STANFORD, 
26 AND 27, Cocksrurx Street, CuartnG Cross, $.W. 


THE UNIVERSAL REVIEW. 


AUGUST Lith. PRICE 2s. 6d. 








CONTENTS. 
1, EIGHT HOURS a DAY by LAW. Cuances Beaptaven, MP. 
Il, THE LONDON COUNTY COUNCIL A. Bacmans, M.D. 


111. THE SINGERS of the NINETEENTH “ 
CENTURY ; G. Baxtow. (Fully Hue | Acton of + Tuy 


trated.) A Poem wal Paceast of Lire.” 
1V, AN EPISODE in the LIFE af FERDIN. wND 
LASSALLE. Ilustrat M Wa.tens. 


V. JGHNSON'S BOSW ELL. ,, ). 


VI. ter LIARITIES of AMERIU aX MARE. 
(Illustrated) . ° Dr. Ausrey. 


VIL THE PLAINS of P- \T. AGONI A . WOIL HMepsos, 
VII. THE WAGES of SIN. (Fully Ilustrated. ) .. Leueas Maer. 
IX. THE WORLD in AUGUST. Tue Epiton. 
FULL-PAGE ILLU STRATIONS. 
The Singers of the Nineteenth Century. Four Cuts. 
Peculiarities of American Life. Eleven Cuts. Lacnexce Housmay, 


Portrait of = Johnson (from an Original Sketch, taken in 1784, by 
James Ro! 5). 


The Wages of sin, Four Cuts. A. Sacueveret-Coke, 
Initials, Tail-pieces, &c. 
London: Swan Sonxxenscnem & Co. 


. GOS. Lavan, 





TO STOUT PEOPLE. 


Sunday Times says: “ Mr. Russell's aim is to cradicate, to cure the 
disease, and that his treatment is the true one seems be yond all doubt. 
The medicine he prescribes does not lower, but builds up and tones the 
system.” Book (128 pages), with Recipe and Notes how to ple ‘asantly 
and rapidly cure obesity (average reduction in first week is 3 1).), post- 
free, Eight Stamps. 

F. C. RUSSELL, Woburn House, 


Store Street, Bedford Square, London, W C. 


H@NIX FIRE OFFICE 
19, VWUMBARD STREET, EU., and 67, CHARING CROSS, sw 
Established 1782. 
Moderate Rates. Absolute Security. 
Liberal Loss Settlements. 
Prompt Payment of Claims. 
Jvint Secretaries—W. C. Macpoxap and F. B Macvoxap. 
LOSSES PAID OVER £17,000,000. 


FURNISH your HOUSES or AP: ART- 
MENTS THROUGHOUT 


ON 
MOEDER’S HIRE SYSTEM. 
The original, best, and most liberal. Suits all. 
FOUNDED A.D. 1868, 
Furnish direct from the Manufacturer, from £19 to £10,000, 


ash prices No extra charge for time given. 
Catalogues, ‘Estimates, Press Upinions, Testimonials Post Free. 


F. MOEDER, 
248, 249, 250, Tottenham Court Road, W. Also for HIRE UNLY. 





Crown 8vo, cloth, with 








NATIONAL 


FOR MUTUAL 
LIFE ASSURANCE. 


48, GRACECHURCH STRE ET, LONDON. 


TH EATRES. 


DELPHI THEATRE. 


Sole Proprietors and Managers, A. & 8. Gari. 
Every Evening, at 8, THE ENGLISH ROSE. 
Messrs. Leonard Boyne, Beveridge, Shine, Abingdon, Thal- 
berg, Rignold, Dalton, Bassett Roe, East, &c.; Mesdames 
Olga Brandon, K. James, C. Jecks, E. Dane, and Mary 


Rorke. 
Preceded, at 7.15, by THE LITTLE SENTINEL. 


AVENUE THEATR 


Every Evening, at 9, DR. . BILL. 

Messts. George Alexander, Benjamin Webster, G. Capel, 
ii. ag and Albert Chevalier ; Mesdames Elizabeth 
Robins, Carlotta Leclereq, Leston, Marie Linden, Laura 
Graves, Edith Kenward, Lillie Young, and Fanny Brough. 

Preceded, at 8.30, by MISS CINDERE LLA. 


GARRICK THEATRE. 
Lessee and Manager, Mr. Joun Hare. 
This Evening, at 8.50, A PATR OF SPECTACLES. 
Preceded, at 8, by DREAM FACES. ; 
Q AV O Y THEATRE. 
Ney 
' Proprietor and Manager, R. D’Oyiy Carre. 
Every Evening, at 8.30, the entirely original Comic Opera, 


by W. 8. Gilbert and Arthur Sullivan, in two acts, entitled 
_ THE GONDOLIERS. 


QTRAND THEATR E. 


Every Evening, at 8. 40, the funniest farcical Comedy ever 
written, entitled OUR = 

Wednesday and Saturday, at 2.3( 

Preceded, at 8, by BOYS W IL BE Ke NYS. 


T ERRY’S THEATRE. 
THE JUDGE. 











0) ‘ 




















Every Evening, at 9, 
Messrs. W. 8. Penley, Wm. Herbe at, F. H. Fenton, M. 
Kinghorne, G. Belmore, and W. Lestocq ; Mesdames FE. 
aes Chester, a Jeyton, and C, Grahame. 
At 8.1 EARLY SE IVERED, 


“ne ok oe THEAT 
Manageress, Miss Viocer MELNorre. 
Lessee, Mr. J. L. Toonr. 
Every Evening, at 9, a new Military Farce, in three acts, 
by J. H. Darnley, entitled THE SOLICITOR. 
‘Treeeded pd THE BAILIFF. 


RE. 


See Prospectus, page 17, for “nd of Endowment 
Assurance Policies combining g Life Assurance at 
Afinimum Cost with Provision for Old Age. 


PROVIDENT 





INVESTED FUNDS, 
£4,400,000. 


INSTITUTION. 


ESTBD. 1835. 


a = lu D re N, 
WITH DIAMOND POINT. 
Anti-corrosive — Flexible — Durable — Adapting itself 
to any Handwriting. 

Price 6d, cach; post-free, 7d, 


ALEXANDER& & SHEPHEARD, 
27, Cuaxcery Lane, Loxvox, 





ESTABLISHED 1851. 


BIRR BECK BAN K, 
Southampton Buildings, Chancery Lane 


THRE ~j per CENT. INTEREST allowed on DEPOSITS, repayable 
on demand 
wo per CENT. on CURRENT ACCOUNTS when hot drawn below 


EISTOCKS, SHARES, and ANNUITIES purchased and sud, 
SAVINGS DEPARTMENT. 


For the encouragement of Thrift the Bank pooaeee mall ruins oit 
deposits, and allows Interest at the rate of THRE Eh t NT. per 
| annum, on each completed £1. Francis Ray — bi ut wi wer: 


r a 
Hew TO PURCHASE A HOUSE FOR 
TWO GUINEAS PER MONTH, OR A PLOT OF LAND 
| FOR FIVE SHILLINGS PER MON 
| The BIRKBECK ALMANACK, ich full particulars, post-free, 
Francis Ravenscrort, Manager, 
South jampton Buildings, Chancery Lane. 


To H.R.H. the PRINCE E of WALES, 
Brann. & CO.’S Al SAUCE, 


QouPs, -PRESERVED PROVISIONS, 


and 





P® "TED MEATS, and YORK and GAME 


TES. Also, _ 


ESSENCE of BEEF, BEEF TEA, 





TURTLE SOUP, and JELLY, and other 
SPECIALITIES for INVALIDS. _ 


CAUT 1ON—BE WARE, of IMITA TATIONS. 


= 
11, LITTL EB STAN HOPE STREET, 
MAYFAIR, W. 


REDNESS, "ROUGHNESS, AND CHAPPING PREVENTED. 


FAIR, WHITE HANDS AND HEALTHFUL SKIN AND 
COMPLEXION SECURED. 


PEARS’ 


This world-renowned Toilet 
Complexion Soap. 
skins generally. 


SOAP. 


Soap has obtained 15 International Awards as a 
It is specially suitable for Ladies, Children, or delicate and sensitive 
Its regular use cannot fail to benefit the worst complexion. 


_ Recommended by Mrs. LANGTRY and ‘Madame ADELINA PATTI. 


Lancet— 
Medical 


“Pure and very soluble.” 


Times—“ Eminently suitable 
for Invalids.” 


PURE CONCENTRATED 


Sir C. A. Cameron 


President Royal College of 
Surgeons, Ireland, 


well.” 


—‘T have never 
tasted Cocoa 
that I like so 


COCOA 


Paris Exhibition, 1889: GOLD MEDAL awarded to J. S. FRY & SONS 
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MACMILLAN & CO’S LIST. 


THE PRINCIPLES of ECONOMICS. 
By ALFRED MARSHALL, M.A., 

Professor of Political Economy in the University of Cambridge, 
Fellow of St. John’s College, Cambridge, sometime 
Fellow of Balliol College, Oxford. 

2 vols., 8vo. Vol. I., price 12s. 6d. net. 


AN INTRODUCTION to the HISTORY 


of the SCIENCE of POLITICS. By Sir FREDERICK 
POLLOCK, Bart., Barrister-at-Law, M.A., LL.D. Edin., 
Corpus Christi Professor of Jurisprudence in the Univer- 
sity of Oxford ; late Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge ; 
Author of ‘* Essays in Jurisprudence and Ethics,” ‘‘ The 
Land Laws,” &c. Crown 8vo, 2s. 6d. 


THE CONFLICTS of CAPITAL and 


LABOUR. Historically and Economically Considered. 
Being a History and Review of the Trade Unions of Great 
Britain, showing their Origin, Progress, Constitution, and 
Objects in their varied Political, Social, Economical, and 
Industrial Aspects. By GEORGE HOWELL, M.P., 
Author of ‘ The Handy-Book of the Labour Laws,” &c. 
Second - Revised Edition, brought up to date. Crown 
dvo, 7s, 6d. 


THE OXFORD MOVEMENT. 
WILLIAM GEORGE WARD and the 


OXFORD MOVEMENT. 4 WILFRID WARD. 
With Portrait. New Edition with Additions. syvo, 14s. 

This new issue contains considerable additions to the last 
chapter, on the relations of the Oxford Movement to modern 
religious thought. An alphabetical index is also added. 

The Church Times says:—* There is no distinct history of 
the 'Tractarian Movement, but ‘ William George Ward and 
the Oxford Movement’ gives the best picture of the chief 
events in its course.” 


ENGLISH LYRICS. By Alfred Austin. 
Edited by WILLIAM WATSON, Author of ‘ Words- 
worth’s Grave, and other Poems.” Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 

The World says: “The essentially English character of 
most of Mr. Alfred Austin’s poetry has more than once been 

— out in these columns....... The warmth and depth of 

1is patriotic —- his appreciations of the beauties of his 

own land, and of the characteristics of his countrymen are to 
= found charmingly expressed in every page of his ‘ English 
rics, 


SPORTING SKETCHES. By Diane 


CHASSERESSE. With Illustrations. Crown svo, 3s. 6d, 
The Scotsman says: “It is one of the brightest books in sport 
that we have seen for some time......The chapters are delight- 
fully written, There is not one of them that is not bright and 
readable.” 
MR. MONTAGU WILLIAMS’S REMINISCENCES, 
LEAVES of a LIFE. Being the 


Reminiscences of Montagu Williams, Q.C, Eleventh 
Thousand. Popular Edition. Crown 8yo, paper covers, 
2s. Gd. ; cloth, with Portrait, 3s. 6d. 


NEW NOVELS. > 
THE TRAGIC MUSE. By Henry 


JAMES, Author of ‘The Europeans,” “ Daisy Miller,” 
&ec, 3 vols., crown 8vo, 31s. 6d. 


PLAIN TALES from the HILLS. By 


RUDYARD KIPLING. 1 vol. 5rd Edition. Cr. 8vo, 6s. 


A SOUTH SEA LOVER: a Romance. 
By ALFRED ST, JOHNSTON, Author of “ Camping 
among Cannibals.”’ 1 vol., crown Svo, 6s. 


MACMILLAN’S 3s. 6d. NOVELS.— 

NEW VOLUMES, 

THE SQUATTER’S DREAM. 
BOLDREWOOD. 


WHEAT and TARES. By Sir Henry Cunning- 
HAM, K.C.LE, 


LOUISIANA; and THAT LASS o’ LOWRIE’S. 
By FRANCES HODGSON BURNETT. 


A YORK and a LANCASTER ROSE. By 
ANNIE KEARY. 


By Rolf 


SHORT STUDIES of SHAKE- 


SPEARE’S PLOTS. By CYRIL RANSOME, M.A., 
Professor of Modern Literature and History in the York- 
shire College of the Victoria University. ‘Cr. Svo, 3s. 6d. 
The Plays dealt with are : Hamlet—Julius Cacsar—Macbeth— 
King Lear—Richard If.—Othello—Coriolanus—'The ‘Tempest. 


THE THEORY of LIGHT. By 


THOMAS PRESTON, M.A., —— College, Dublin ; 
lecturer in Mathematics and Mathematical Physics, 
University College, Dublin. Svo, 12s, 6d. 


GEOMETRICAL CONICS.—Part I, 


THE PARABOLA, By the Rev. J. J. MILNE, M.A, 
Private Tutor, late Scholar of St. John’s College, Cam- 
Iridge ; Author of ‘* Weekly Problem Papers,” &e. ; and 
R. F. DAVIS, M.A., late Scholar of Queen’s College, 
Cuinbridge. Crown svo, 2s. 


MACMILLAN & CO., Loxvon, W.C. 


CARDINAL NEWMAN. 


CHARACTERISTICS from the WRITINGS of 
JOHN HENRY NEWMAN. 


BEING SELECTIONS, PERSONAL, HISTORICAL, PHILOSOPHICAL and RELIGIOUS, 
from his VARIOUS WORKS. 


Arranged by W. S. LILLY. 
WITH THE AUTHOR’S PERSONAL APPROVAL. 


Sixth Edition, with Portrait, crown 8vo, 6s. 


—————— 


BIOGRAPHICAL SKETCHES. 


By C. KEGAN PAUL. 
INCLUDING ONE of JOHN HENRY NEWMAN. 


Second Edition, crown 8vo, 7s. 6d., on hand-made paper, and bound in buckram. 





* A Portrait of Cardinal Newman may be had ready mounted for framing, price 2s. 6d. 
Lonvon: KEGAN PAUL, TRENCH, TRUBNER, & CU., Lrurrep. 
BY SUBSCRIPTION. 





A NEW SERIES 


OF 


ENGLISH TRANSLATIONS of the MORE IMPORTANT WRITINGS 


THE NICENE AND POST-NICENE FATHERS. 


UNDER THE EDITORIAL SUPERVISION OF 
HENRY WACE, D.D., AND PHILIP SCHAFYF, LL.D., 


PRINCIPAL OF KING’S COLLEGE, LONDON. UNION 'THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY, NEW YORK. 
VOL. I._EUSEBIUS. NEARLY READY FOR DELIVERY. 
Published in conjunction with the Christian Literature Company, New York. 


Prospectus and Specimen free on application to PARKER & CO., Booksellers, Broad Street, Oxford. 


SPENCER BLACKETT’S NEW BOOKS. 





FLORENCE WARDEN’S STRIKING STORY. 


Vifth Edition, crown 8vo, stiff cover, price 1s. 


“NURSE REVEL’S MISTAKE.” 


By FLORENCE WARDEN, Author of ‘‘ The House on the Marsh,” &c., &e. 


POPULAR EDITION OF L. B. WALFORD’S NOVELS. 
Now ieady, cloth extra, 2s. 6d. each, with Frontispicce engraved in Paris from Drawings by 
j Lastetr J. Port. 


THE HISTORY OF A WEEK. 
by L. 3B. WALFORD. 
Uniform with “ Pauline,” “Troublesome Daughters,” ‘ Baby’s Grandmother,”’ and ‘‘ Mr. Smith.’ 





NEW STORY BY L. B. WALFORD. 
Now ready, at all Booksellers and Bookstalls, paper cover, 1s. ; cloth, 1s. 6d. 
THE HAVOC OF A SMILE. 
By L. B. WALFORD, Author of “ Mr. Smith,’’ ‘ Baby’s Grandmother,” ‘* Cousins,’’ &c. 


NEW NOVEL BY MRS. OLIPHANT. 


At all Booksellers and Libraries, cloth, 2s. 6d. 


“THE MYSTERY OF MRS. BLENCARROW.” 


3y MRS. OLIPHANT, Author of ‘ Harry Jocelyn,” ‘Son of his Father,’ ‘Sir Tom,’’ &c. 
‘¢ The story has the characteristic marks of its author’s great talent.’’—Scotsman, 


Loxpon : SPENCER BLACKETT & CO., 35, St. Brive Street, E.C. 
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